Newberry, Mich. 


® Easily and qui 
adjusted 






® Six different seat 


® Six different back 








® Neat. comfortable 
and up-to-date 


®A model for every 
need. 
No. 416-DX 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG-CARLSON-TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
« 


3 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





use the poles you 
know will last—of 


Northern 


White Cedar | "NUMBER, PLEASE” | 


Rugged and strong — better 
made too, these North-of- 


Mackinaw poles we're ship- 

ping. Get our prices — learn 

how reasonable they are. 
Quick Shipments — Treated or Plain 


MICHIGAN 
POLE & TIE CO. 


NORTHERN and WESTERN POLES 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Vania ROOTe 
TELEPHONE 


COUNTERS KEEP 
COUNT OF CALLS 


Daily count of calls 


erator keey 


. helps you 
pate 
quirements. Write for 
s and prices on 
Veeder-Root Tele- 
phone Counters. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 
| a RR ane rt RS 


J.G.WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate 
Surveys, Financial Investiga- 
tions, Organization, and Oper- 
ation of Telephone Companies. 
3324 Bankers 


Bldg., Chicago 


Sets into key- 
board socket. 
Registers one 
for each push 
on thumb lever. 


TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 
PRINTING 


Accuracy, Service, Price 


THE CUNEO PRESS 


INC, 


AGO 


J 
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When You 
llicopress DEAD-END Sleeves 


With the Nicopress compression method of Dead- 
Ending your linemen will quickly and easily make 
strong trouble-free open wire terminals. 

Nicopress Offset Dead-Ends are surprisingly easy 
to install; it's just the simplest of jobs to press 
the Nicopress sleeves onto the conductors with 
the same convenient, easily-operated Nicopress 
tool used for making the line splices. You'll find, 
too, that the Nicopress way is the most economical 
way to Dead-End and that there is no more prac- 
tical way of doing the job. Write today for prices 
and samples. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
5100 SUPERIOR AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., 

Hamilton, Ont. Export Distributor 

— International Standard Electric 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 




































































TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 


— type of insulated conductor used in 
the telephone systems of the present day is 
made by the B.I. 


Dry core air space trunk and subscribers cables 
for underground or overhead use. Switchboard 
and other cables for exchange use. Telephone 
cords, enamelled and silk covered wires for the 
winding of relay coils and receiver bobbins, wires 
for the internal connections of every kind of tele- 
phone apparatus. 


Line wires, insulators and ironwork for open wire 
lines, telephone condensers, and primary bat- 
teries are also among B.I. products. 





BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LTD. 


CABLE MAKERS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
PRESCOT...LANCS....ENGLAND 


wa Office, SURREY HOUSE, EMBANKMENT. W.C.2. Tel. No. TEMPLE BAR 7722 
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SERVING THE PUBLIC 





Ry W. A. Kietzman 


Vice-President and General Manager, Upstate Area, New York Telephone Co., Albany, N. Y. 


MAKING TELEPHONE SERVICE more pleasing and useful 


to the public is a continuing proposition, dependent upon 


adequate plant and central office facilities, employe-effort 


to personalize the service, and promoting development 


of the service. 


HE HURRICANE last fall and 

the associated floods which 

caused so much damage to tele- 
phone company and power company 
plants naturally raises the question 
as to what we learned from this ex- 
perience that may be helpful in the 
future in avoiding some of the re- 
sulting difficulties, through making 
the plant vulnerable, and 
through the development of plans or 
the provision of facilities for reliev- 
ing the difficulties after they have 
occurred. 


less 


In this connection, it may be of in- 
terest to mention briefly some of the 
more important items which we in 
the upstate area of the New York 
Telephone Co. deem worthy of our 
careful consideration. 

1. POWER SUPPLY: 

a) Determine the reserve capac- 
ity of each central office battery in 
terms of busy-hour load, so that in- 
formation will be immediately avail- 
able in time of emergency as to how 
long each office can be operated with- 
out recharging the battery. 


b) Secure information as_ to 
where and in what quantity auto- 
mobile batteries may be secured for 
use as temporary relief in those of- 
fices where the current drain is low. 

c) Provide an adequate number 
of portable gasoline-engine-driven 
generator sets, or their equivalent, 
for charging those central office bat- 
teries where a permanent installa- 
tion of auxiliary charging equip- 
ment is not warranted. Many of 
generator sets need be of no 
more than 250-watt capacity. 


these 


(d) Provide permanent auxiliary 
battery-charging equipment, not de- 
pendent on electric current for oper- 
ation, at those locations where the 
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Address given before New York convention 





"What we are aiming for," 
Kietzman, 
tacts with the public, in all depart- 
ments, so as to develop a positively 
favorable reaction on the part of our 
customers because of these distinctly 
pleasing experiences.” 


says Mr. 
"is to handle all of our con- 


use of portable charging equipment 
cannot be employed advantageously. 


(e) Make arrangements for the 
use of portable arc-welding machines 
for charging batteries, wherever 
they are available. Arc-welding 
machines are well-adapted for charg- 
ing central office batteries, and ar- 
rangements can be made for their 
use with concerns employing such 
equipment in their work. 


The principal thing is to know 
where arc-welding machines can be 
secured, to make arrangements to 
obtain them when needed and to ac- 
tually make a trial so that they can 
be secured promptly and be properly 
connected in an emergency. 


2. BUILDINGS AND CENTRAL 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT: 

(a) Select sites for new buildings 
well above any conceivable flood 
levels. For example, our recent ex- 
perience at Montour Falls, N. Y., 
shows that at infrequent intervals 
streams, which are practically dry 
most of the time, can become raging 
rivers. 

(b) Prevent the possible backing 
up of sewerage into buildings by the 
installation of shut-off valves. The 
provision of sump pumps may also 
be desirable as protection to the 
power plant and heating plant in 
those locations where basements are 


not likely to become completely 
flooded. 
(c) In existing buildings where 


ringing machines and other power 
equipment are located in basements 
which may be flooded, move such 
equipment, if practicable, to other 
floors above possible flood levels. 

3. OUTSIDE PLANT: 

(a) Prepare advance plans for re- 
placement of heavy, open-wire lines 
where cable would be economical, so 
as to avoid delays, when the line is 
destroyed. This involves determina- 
tion of the size of the cable, the 
gauge of the wire, the location of 
terminals, ete. 

(b) Place underground rather 
than aerial central-office entrance 
cables where there is a hazard from 
falling trees. In such cases it is also 
important that the underground 
route be laid out to avoid damage 
from the upheaval of tree roots. 

(c) Avoid having pole lines in 
proximity to streams so as to pre- 
vent washouts. In this connection it 
is of great value to maintain records 
of points at which experience indi- 
cates there is danger from washouts, 
so that poles can be moved away 
from these dangerous spots when- 
ever replacements become necessary. 

(d) Avoid attachments of open 
wire or cable to bridges, and espe- 
cially bridge approaches which may 


be washed away. Furthermore, 
when such attachments are made, 
7 








prevent damage from floating debris 
as far as practicable by making the 
attachments on the downstream side 
of the bridge. 

(e) In view of the possibility of 
the loss of facilities on certain im- 
portant toll routes, consideration 
should be given to the division of 
circuits between alternate routes, 
even though increased expense may 
be involved by so doing. The same 
consideration should also be given 
to avoid too great a concentration of 
backbone facilities in individual 
manholes. 

Most of these items are elements 
which have long been recognized as 
important factors for consideration 
in determining what auxiliary equip- 
ment should be provided for use in 
emergencies, or in arriving at con- 
clusions with respect to the design 
and location of our equipment and 
facilities. It is the present recogni- 
tion of extreme conditions we may 
have to face that brings a new aspect 
to these problems. 

In considering these precautionary 
measures cost is an important factor. 
In some instances the preventive 
measures will involve little, if any, 
additional expenditure, while in 
other cases the cost may be prohibi- 
tive. 

Obviously, the provision of a de- 
pendable telephone plant is a long 
range problem which requires the 
exercise of well-balanced judgment. 
Perhaps the most important thing 
is to make a careful survey of the 
plant in order to know what and 
where the weak spots are, so proper 
steps can be taken if and when con- 
ditions warrant. 


More Pleasing Service 

Our efforts along the line of mak- 
ing telephone service more pleasing 
to customers have been practically 
a continuing proposition. From 
time to time in the past, however, 
special programs have been devel- 
oped with a view to focusing in- 
creased attention on this aspect of 
the telephone job. There have been 
programs for “Personalizing the 
Service,” for “Furnishing Service 
from the Subscriber’s Viewpoint,” 
for “Eliminating Sources of Cus- 
tomer Irritation,” for “The Preven- 
tion of Customer Frustration,” etc. 

These have all marked periods of 
increased effort to make our service 
more satisfying and thus improve 
our relations with our customers and 
the general public. In each instance, 
we were devoting ourselves to the 
same problem dressed in different 
clothes. 


Yet, unquestionably, the variation 


in the approach to the problem sug- 
gested by these campaign slogans 
has been responsible for renewed ef- 
fort and increased zeal on the part 
of the telephone organization. To- 
day our program is, ““To Make Serv- 
ice More Pleasing.” 

We have just completed the pres- 
entation of a series of “Service 
Skits” to our employes throughout 
the upstate area, and we plan on 
following-up these demonstrations 
with individualized training and in- 
struction in all offices. Employes 
have accepted this service-improve- 
ment program whole-heartedly and 
enthusiastically, and the results se- 
cured thus far have been beyond our 
expectations. 

As a matter of fact, noticeable 
changes in the quality of service 
were observed in certain offices, the 
day following the presentation of 
the “Service Skits’ to the employes 
involved. In some instances, the im- 
provement in service has been so 
evident to the public they have vol- 
unteered favorable comments. 

While it is recognized that tele- 
phone service, in the smaller ex- 
changes, is bound to be more person- 
alized in character than in the larger 
exchanges, we think that even in 
these smaller exchanges there is 
plenty of opportunity for, and much 
to be gained by, making the tele- 
phone service more pleasing to the 
public. 

Telephone service, which may be 
technically perfect and free of any 
real discourtesy, may still leave cus- 
tomers with a neutral or negative 
reaction. It may still lack that 
something which refiects evident in- 
terest in the customers’ welfare, an 
earnest desire to be helpful and an 
eagerness to meet customers’ re- 
quests insofar as practicable. 

What we are aiming for is to han- 
dle all of our contacts with the pub- 
lic, in all departments, so as to de- 
velop a positively favorable reaction 
on the part of our customers because 
of these distinctly pleasing experi- 
ences. 

This is the kind of service we all 
want to furnish, merely as a matter 
of pride in the running of our jobs 
and because it is more pleasant and 
sasier to deal with customers who 
like us. But, in addition, we all rec- 
ognize that the provision of this kind 
of service is just naturally a matter 
of good business. We all know that 
the provision of a pleasing service is 
essential, if we aim to have custom- 
ers make the maximum use of it. 

We are all in the business of fur- 
nishing telephone service to the gen- 
eral public and are naturally inter- 





ested in (1) stabilizing development 
by avoiding the loss of existing cus- 
tomers, (2) securing as many new 
customers as possible and (3) get- 
ting existing subscribers and non- 
subscribers to increase their use of 
telephone service. 


Factors Promoting Development 


I have mentioned stabilization of 
development first because it is the 
most important, both from a revenue 
and an expense standpoint. You all 
know what it means to lose tele- 
phones. It is bad enough when we 
are not experiencing any growth, 
but the real headache comes when 
we are rapidly losing the telephone 
development we already have. 

When the necessity comes on the 
part of our customers for curtailing 
expenses they do just what we would 
do under similar circumstances 
dispense with those things which oc- 
casion expense and afford the least 
satisfaction, comfort, convenience or 
enjoyment. Anything, therefore, 
which will add to the value of tele- 
phone service will make it more in- 
dispensable to our customers and 
make them less likely to give it up. 

This is not a new idea in the tele- 
phone business. The industry has 
recognized it from the beginning. 
To improve the value of telephone 
service, in an effort to make it more 
salable, prodigious strides have been 
made in improving the quality of 
transmission, speed of the service, 
accuracy of the service, and the cour- 
tesy of the service; thereby making 
it easier to use, more enjoyable and 
more satisfying. 

Much has also been done in reduc- 
ing the cost of the service to cus- 
tomers, all of which has stimulated 
the development of the _ business. 
There is no doubt that much still can 
and will be done along these lines. 

But with the present high quality 
of service from a technical stand- 
point, embracing speed, accuracy and 
grade of transmission, the most fer- 
tile field for improvement of the 
value of telephone service from the 
customer’s viewpoint seems to lie in 
making it more pleasing and more 
useful. 

In referring to the high quality of 
service now rendered, I have in mind 
the aggregate of the service ren- 
dered by all telephone companies in 
the upstate territory of New York. 
For example, in 1930 there was a 
total of about 16,700 complaints of 
poor toll transmission in the upstate 
territory, including Bell and con- 
necting company exchanges. 

In 1938 the number of such com- 
plaints had fallen to about 6,300, a 
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reduction of about 63 per cent. In 
the connecting company territory 
alone, the reduction in complaints of 
tol! transmission during a _ similar 
period was about 70 per cent. 

s another instance, take the 
matter of non-hang-up toll service. 
This practice has been rapidly intro- 
duced in connecting company terri- 
tory so that it is now practically uni- 
versal. These, as well as many 
which could be enumerated, 
represent substantial improvements 


otners 


in the service furnished by your 
companies, and you can all be justly 
proud of the job which has_ been 
| , 
ac n 


Without elaborating further upon 
the importance, from a development 
tandpoint, of continually making 

ephone service more satisfying by 
naking it pleasing and more 
eful, I think you will all recognize 
that these factors not only build cus- 
tomer goodwill but increase the 
merry tinkle of coins dropping into 
the cash drawer. 


—~ + & 


more 


Sale of Service 

In considering the expansion of 
the telephone business, we all recog- 
nize that we are in competition with 
most other businesses in an effort to 
secure our share of the dollars which 
the public has to spend. The public 
will spend their money where they 
think they will get the greatest value 
in return, as measured in terms of 
dollars of profit or in terms of com- 
fort, convenience, enjoyment, or 
prestige. 

How much of the public’s money 
will be spent on the movies, 
metics, automobiles, radios, refriger- 
ators, etc., or for telephone service, 
depends essentially on how effec- 
tively the various industries can ap- 
peal to the public’s desires. To get 

fair share of the public’s dollars 
spent on telephone service, the tele- 
phone industry must go after them 
just as aggressively as other busi- 
nesses do. 


cos- 


We must all work to raise the 
publie’s estimation of the value of 
telephone service by encouraging its 
more extended use. For example, 
the ability to talk with out-of-town 
points is generally recognized as an 
mportant feature of telephone serv- 
ice; but I think you will all agree 
the real value of out-of-town service 
is apt to be appraised by a customer 
at little or nothing unless he is more 
or less regularly experiencing the 
satisfaction, enjoyment, comfort, and 
convenience which comes with its 
use, 

Similarly, there are many non- 
subscribers who would be customers 
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if they really appreciated what tele- 
phone service could mean to them; 
and many existing customers would 
regrade to higher classes of service 
or buy extension telephones, wiring 
plans, extra listings, etc., or sub- 
scribe to directory advertising if 
they appreciated the increased use- 
fulness of such added service fea- 
tures. 

In order to develop the usefulness 
of the telephone by getting greater 
use made of telephone service, we 
must create the desire for these 





It's Fallacious That 
World Owes You a Living 


“Don’t be misled into believing 
that somehow the world owes you a 
living. 

The boy who believes that his 
parents, or the government, or any 
one else owes him his livelihood 
and that he can collect it without 
labor, will wake up one day and find 
himself working for another boy 
who did not have that belief and, 
therefore, earned the right to have 
others work for him.’’—David Sar- 
noff, president of Radio Corp. of 
America. 





things by educating the public as to 
their real value. There are many 
ways of accomplishing what we are 
after, among which are: (1) use of 
salesmen, (2) newspaper advertis- 
ing, (3) bill inserts, (4) directory 
advertising, (5) employe contacts 
on and off the job, ete. 

Here again, we are faced with the 
element of expense involved; and 
here again what we do, and how 
much we do, must be based on bal- 
anced judgment. The main point is 
to recognize the goal we are aiming 
for and keep steering our course in 
that direction. 

The possibilities of added use of 
exchange and toll service in the resi- 
dence field, for example, are enor- 
mous, but the costs involved in can- 
vassing existing customers in this 
market by regular salesmen are pro- 
hibitive. It is in this residence field 
that all employes can be especially 
helpful in this matter of educating 
the public and promoting increased 
use of telephone service. 

Business office forces and install- 
ers and repairmen are in an espe- 
cially strategic position in their 
contacts, because their promotional 
effort is applied at the “intake” 
point, when the customer is in the 
most receptive frame of mind to dis- 
cuss added service features and be- 


cause of the relatively low cost in- 
volved. In the case of installers and 
repairmen, our employe also has the 
advantage of talking with the cus- 
tomer on his premises where actual 
conditions can be seen. 

The efforts of these forces are 
especially important in encouraging 
new customers to subscribe for the 
higher classes of service, thus help- 
ing to avoid restriction in the use 
of the service resulting from heavy 
development on party lines, 
cially on the lower classes. 


espe- 


In both the larger and smaller ex- 
changes, employes in all depart- 
ments, in their normal social and 
business contacts, have been a most 
important factor in developing the 
use of the service from all angles. 
Especially noteworthy results have 
recently been secured in obtaining 
regrades of existing party-line serv- 
ices, thus improving service, adding 
revenue, and reducing expenses of 
handling “busies” and party-line in- 
terference complaints. 


New York Telephone Co. 
Passes Area Telephone Peak 
In this connection you will be in- 
terested to learn that during the 
first week of May, the upstate area 
of the New York Telephone Co. 
passed the previous peak of our tele- 
phone development, which was in 
1930. Although we have now recov- 
ered the station losses suffered dur- 
ing the depression (84,000), we still 
are about 12 per cent below our peak 
toll usage; it looks as though it will 
be about two before we get 
back to our former toll peak level. 


years 


While our station and toll develop- 
ments have been slow in recovering, 
in spite of our promotional effort, 
the growth of taxes has required no 
stimulation. For 1938 the taxes of 
the New York Telephone Co. were 
$89,000 greater than the gross rev- 
enue from all of the toll and long 
distance messages handled during 
the year. 

There are in the New York up- 
state territory 172 telephone compa- 
nies, operating 328 central offices 
and about 210,000 stations, which 
are connected directly or indirectly 
with the New York Telephone Co. 
for the interchange of toll messages. 

These companies originate about 
five million toll messages annually, 
which are handled in part over Bell 
System circuits; and there are about 
the same number of toll calls jointly- 
handled in the reverse direction, 
making a grand total of about 10 
million out-of-town messages. Here 
is a joint undertaking that requires 
our best cooperative efforts. 








Open House Observed 








im Santa Monica. Calif. 


ALTHOUGH THE NEW headquarters building of Associated 


Telephone Co., Lid., at Santa Monica has been in use for 


more than a year, only recently was the public invited to 


inspect the equipment and attractive offices. The open 


house gave employes an opportunity to meet subscribers on 


more intimate basis than usual business contacts permit 


PENED for public inspection 
O for the first time on the eve- 

ning of June 2, the headquar- 
ters building of Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., at Santa Monica, 
Calif., attracted some 2,000 custom- 
ers, manufacturers’ representatives 
and officials of neighboring telephone 
companies. 

The building was occupied offi- 
cially on October 1, 1937, when ex- 
ecutive and business offices were 
established in it, but the formal 
opening was postponed until the 
later date when installation of auto- 
matic central office equipment had 
been completed in order to make the 
tour of the building more interest- 
ing to visitors and so that complete 
functioning of a central office might 
be observed. 

In addition to a display of antique 
and modern telephone apparatus in 
the business office, all departments 
in the building were open to inspec- 
tion, with employes stationed at each 
point to describe departmental func- 
tions. Of especial interest to all vis- 
itors was the small bank of switch- 
ing equipment with instruments at- 


View of general auditing department in Santa Monica exchange. 
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tached which was explained in detail 
by employe-lecturers. 

The three-story reinforced con- 
crete building was designed to with- 
stand earthquakes and ultimately to 
carry two additional stories to meet 
the needs of the rapidly-growing 
community which it serves. On the 
first floor are the business office, 
battery and power rooms and spa- 
cious offices for the company’s gen- 
eral auditing force. 

Office space on the second floor is 
occupied by the general commercial 
and traffic departments, although 
this floor is utilized primarily to ac- 
commodate 7,000 lines of Strowger 
automatic equipment. The engineer- 
ing and installation of this equip- 
ment was done by the company’s own 
personnel. It was cut into service in 
stages of 1,000 or 2,000 lines each, 
the first such cut-over being made 
on May 28, 1938, and the last on 
February 4, 1939. 

This installation provides service 
to 11,400 telephones and, together 
with two other central offices, con- 
stitutes the switching equipment for 
the 17,600 telephones in the Santa 
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Attractive entrance to Santa Monica head- 

quarters building of Associated Telephone 

Co., Ltd., which was particularly designed to 
withstand earthquakes. 


Monica exchange. Of the company’s 
total of 106,168 stations at the end 
of May, 85 per cent are served by 
Strowger equipment. 

While the third floor also has been 
designed for ultimate use as switch- 
room space, false ceilings give it the 
appearance of the most modern office 
building. On this floor are the offices 
of C. F. Mason, president of the 
company and group manager of all 
the General Telephone System’s 
western properties, and Mr. Mason’s 


The business office was carefully planned with latest type lighting 
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View of power room located on first floor 
of the three-story reinforced concrete 
building at Santa Monica. 


In the switchroom precaution has been— 

taken against dampness due to the prox- 

imity of the ocean, and dehumidifying 

and ventilating equipment has been in- 
stalled. 


executive staff and assistants. From 
this third floor the view embraces 
the blue Pacific Ocean to the south 
and west, and the Santa Monica 
mountains along the coast to the 
north. 

In every respect the building has 
been designed to provide the highest 
in service standards and to afford 
the maximum in employe comfort 
and efficiency. It is heated by a low- 
pressure hot-water system and has 
forced ventilation in all inside offi- 
ces. In the switchroom precaution 
has been taken against dampness due 
to the proximity of the ocean, and 
dehumidifying and ventilating equip- 
ment has been installed. In all of- 
fices the latest type lighting fixtures 
have been installed to provide ample 
illumination and eliminate glare. 

Of the company’s practice of in- 
viting the public to inspect its new 
buildings, Mr. Mason says: “The 
more intimately we are acquainted 
with our customers, the better we 
are equipped to meet their demands 
and to demonstrate the problems 
with which we are faced in these 
days. During the open house cere- 
monies our employes are afforded 
the opportunity of meeting custom- 
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ers on a more intimate basis than 
the usual business contact permits, 
and I feel this improved relation- 
ship cannot be other than helpful to 
the company. 


“Just as the telephone exhibits at 
the two current Expositions are re- 
ported to be among those that draw 
the largest attendance, so also do we 
find that the average customer is 
genuinely interested in our opera- 
tions—and we welcome his interest.” 


— 


Vermont and New Hampshire 
Hold Joint Meeting 

The New Hampshire Telephone As- 
sociation and the Vermont Telephone 
Association held a joint convention at 
the Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vt., 
June 20, 21 and 22. During the meet- 
ing it was voted to hold a joint con- 
vention in New Hampshire in 1940, 
the location and date to be selected at 
a future date. 

The officers of the New Hampshire 
Telephone Association were all re- 
elected for the ensuing year. They 
are: President, J. Elmer Draper, Wil- 
ton; vice-president, Howard W. Chel- 
lis, Meriden; secretary, Mrs. Bernice 


M. Rines, Laconia; treasurer, John 
Gadd, Plymouth; and auditor, A. F. 
Hildreth, Hollis. 


—-— 


Wage-Hour Amendment 
Situation Near Crisis 


Although the wage and hour com- 
mittee of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association has worked 
diligently and utilized every resource 
possible to obtain a definite exemption 
of the smaller telephone exchanges 
from the Wage-Hour Act, it seems 
possible at this writing that Congress 


may adjourn very soon without taking 
action on the amendment. 

On the other hand, if the session 
is prolonged for several weeks the 
amendment may be secured. Time to 
secure action is short and efforts to 
get an amendment through Congress 
will not be abandoned by the associa- 
tion’s committee until final adjourn- 
ment of Congress. Telephone people 
should again impress upon their Con- 
gressmen and Senators the importance 
of action on the wage-hour amend- 
ment and urge their best efforts to 
secure it. 

Analysis of the situation and the 
causes back of it are given on other 
pages of this issue—in our Washington 
column and on the editorial page—and 
explain the importance of the time 
element in securing the amendment. 


— = 


Illinois Convention 
Dates Set for 1940 
According to information received 
from A. J. Parsons, secretary-treasurer 
of The Illinois Telephone Association, 
the 36th annual convention of that 
organization will be held at Hotel Pere 
Marquette, Peoria, May 28 and 29, 
1940. 








OUR correspondent has been 

getting himself over on the 

wrong side of the eight-ball 
too often for comfort these days on 
the little matter of accurate prog- 
nostications. Having already swung 
wide on the item of Commissioner 
Walker’s reappointment (confirmed 
last week by the Senate with 
“Amens” and “Hallelujahs” from the 
Oklahoma section), it now begins to 
look as though two more strikes will 
be marked against this department 
before Congress calls it a session. 
The reference is to the chances for 
wage-hour legislation and for an 
FCC investigation, both of which 
look pretty slim at this writing. 

Let it be said for the defense that 
some things prophesied in these 
pages have actually come to pass. 
But the sum total is quite a bit be- 
low par—the poorest in years to be 
frank. All this is conceded before 
somebody else speaks first. But now 
that the breast beating is over, let us 
see what happened. 


A post mortem at a bridge game 
is usually a pretty futile business, 
but a post mortem over a deceased 
(or at least deferred) hope for leg- 
islative relief of an important indus- 
try can sometimes be very fruitful 
by way of education. Like the au- 
topsy in the mystery thriller, it is 
often the only way we can find out 
for sure who killed Cock Robin, and 
whether the suspect had any accom- 
plices. 


AKING up wage-hour relief leg- 
islation first, there is still a 


chance that the farm bloc will stir 
itself and put something through 
both houses (which will include re- 
lief for the small telephone ex- 
changes) before the bell rings. Cer- 
tainly another effort will be made in 
that direction—probably during the 
week starting July 10, but the out- 
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in the Nation’s Capital 





Special Washington, D. C., 


Correspondent for 


by Francis X. Welch 


rELEPHONY 


POST MORTEMS ON TWO recent predictions indicate why 


the “expected” did not happen... . Still a chance that farm 


bloc will push wage-hour relief legislation through Congress 


and include telephone exchange exemption in it. . . . Explan- 


ation now given for FCC investigation failing to mate- 


rialize. . . . Newspaper editorials show FCC final telephone 


report widely noted but not of much general interest 


look is pretty cloudy. And so, if 


you'll listen to one more forecast 
from this particular watch tower, 
here is the way the situation looks: 

Now going on in the House rules 
committee is a quarrel within the 
farm bloc itself. Some want an 
“open rule” on the farm bloc wage- 
hour bill; others want to protect the 
bloe’s bill from attacks on the floor 
by procedural restriction. Your cor- 
respondent’s hunch is that the “open 
rule” delegation will win if any rule 
is issued at all. 

Such a rule would let the farm bill 
out on the floor in a way that will 
permit shooting at it from all sides. 
The bill might well pass the House, 
but it is doubtful if it could pass the 
Senate, and even more doubtful if 
the President would sign it. It is 
just as likely that the farm bloc bill 
will head into a cat-and-dog fight 
and die in the struggle as the session 
ends. 

Looking at this matter from the 
Senate side there appears to be an- 
other alternative the chance of 
tying a can on the tail of some other 
important piece of legislation in the 
form of a “rider.’”’ Trouble with this 
plan is that most of the other press- 
ing bills have already gone through. 
And so, while this might have been 
smart strategy a month ago, it now 
looks as if those who considered it 
have missed the boat—if indeed they 
ever really intended to catch it. 


Echo answers: “Just what do you 
mean by that last remark?” Well, 
it’s not within the jurisdiction of a 
coroner’s inquest to pass a verdict 
on any suspect, but a little specula- 
tion won’t hurt anybody at this 
Stage. 

First of all, we all know by this 
time that the cause of the little tele- 
phone company has been caught 
right smack in the middle of a feud 
between the administration and the 
farm bloc. Both sides of this feud 
have recognized that the telephone 
companies have an irrefutable case 
for relief from oppressive legisla- 
tion. Both sides have said, in effect: 
“Fine! String along with us and 
you'll get what you’re looking for.” 

So what happened? Nothing hap- 
pened and how! The plain average 
citizen might rightfully wonder why, 
since everybody agrees that the tele- 
phone companies are entitled to some 
relief, delay should still persist. Un- 
fortunately, things are not done in 
such a forthright fashion in Wash- 
ington. 

It is primarily because the little 
telephone companies have a strong 
case and do have support that both 
the administration and the farm bloc 
regard it as an excellent tail for 
their own’ respective wage-hour 
kites. Consequently, neither wants 
to see it pass out of the picture on 
its own. Both are struggling for its 
possession. Meanwhile the little tel- 
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companies 
country languish in the shadow of 


ep ne 


economic annihilation. That is pol- 


itics. 

his raises the question whether 
either the administration or the 
farm bloc really wanted any wage- 
hour amendment law at this session. 
Both sides swear that they did and 
still do. But the Good Book says: 
“By their fruits, ye shall know 
them!” 


ook at the record. On the side of 
the administration it is apparent 


that the House labor committee 
started out to stall all wage-hour 
amendments, and it might still be 


stalling if the Norton bill had not 
been blasted right out of the com- 
mittee by threats of independent ac- 
tion in the rules committee. When 
committee stalling became no longer 
possible, the administration  ap- 
proved of a minimum of relief for 
the various of wage-hour 
amendments to be found in the Nor- 
ton bill. 


classes 


Since then, the performance of the 
administration wheelhorses in Con- 
and the statements of its 
spokesmen out of Congress, give the 
impression that few New Deal tears 
will be shed if this bill is lost in the 
shuffle as long as the wage-hour 
law as a whole can be protected from 
further attack. 


gress 


N THE SIDE of the farm bloc 
O it is noteworthy that, after 
beating the administration hands 
down on two decisive tests, the farm 
bloc failed to follow up its advantage 
by any of the usual methods which 
would be pursued if it really meant 
business. For the last month Rep- 
resentative Cox, de facto chairman 
of the House rules committee, has 
figuratively been calling to the farm 
bloc to “‘come and get it.” 

3ut why should the farm bloc 
want to stall if the wage-hour 
amendments in such measures as the 
Miller bill are so essential? Inter- 
nal differences of procedure might 
be one explanation. Another might 
be that if wage-hour amendment leg- 
islation fails to pass at this session, 
there will almost surely be a con- 
gressional investigation of the wage- 
hour administration and the present 
law under which it operates. 

Since a similar investigation is 
likely to result from the failure of 
amendments of the National Labor 
Relations Act to become law (also as 
the result of mysterious dilatory 
tactics), the farm bloc may feel that 
its chances for obtaining further re- 
lief may be improved over the recess 
by very reason of such investigation. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Michigan Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Olds, 
Lansing, July 26 and 27. 

Kentucky Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Lafay- 


ette, Lexington, October 23 and 
24. 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, October 26 and 27. 

Nebraska Telephone  Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Kearney, Kear- 


ney, April 9 and 10, 1940. 


The Ullinois 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, May 28 and 29, 1940. 


Telephone Asso- 











Incidentally, black headlines and 
widespread publicity which Repre- 
sentative Dies obtained through his 
investigation of non-American ac- 
tivities last year have a number of 
ambitious members of the House 
anxious to try their luck at the 
politically-thrilling sport of dragon 
hunting. 

It has been the farm bloc’s posi- 
tion that the agricultural sections of 
the Norton bill would impose more 
burdens on the farmer than the 
wage-hour act as it now stands. If 
that is so (and a casual analysis of 
both texts lends some basis for the 
claim), it may be that the farm bloc 
has decided that it has more to gain 
than lose by holding its fire for a 
while. 


UT THE small rural telephone 

companies cannot afford fur- 
ther delay. And if the foregoing 
sketch of the present situation of 
yage-hour legislation in Congress 
seems to be treated a little facetious- 
ly, it is not because your corres- 
pondent fails to recognize the grav- 
ity of the situation which faces 
small Independents. Only last week 
there was made public here a letter 
to Representative Cox from the gen- 
eral counsel of the Georgia Tele- 
phone Association. It indicates that 
the Georgia small-town telephone 
service is on the verge of collapse 
because of the wage-hour law. 

More than 60 per cent of the 
state’s approximately 100 small In- 
dependent companies are seriously 
considering discontinuance or dras- 


tic curtailment of telephone service. 
Already one company has asked the 
Georgia Public Service Commission 
for authority to discontinue service 
and others are contemplating it. 
Georgia is merely typical of a num- 
ber of other states. 

Finally, it should not be assumed 
from anything stated in the fore- 
going that the members of the wage 
and hour committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation have acted in this matter 
with anything other than the great- 
est diligence and _  circumspection 
which could be reasonably expected. 
Committee members have sought 
and obtained the ablest Washington 
advice available. 

They have presented the case of 
the small telephone exchanges so 
strongly that, with all of the dis- 
agreement on every other point in 
the controversial wage-hour field, 
there is nobody left in Washington 
who will deny that the country tele- 
phone service is entitled to relief. 
The fact that purely coincidental 
political maneuvering has just about 
blocked such relief, for the imme- 
diate present, is a development which 
no single human agency could have 
avoided. 


S FOR the failure of the FCC in- 
A vestigation to materialize after 
it seemed so certain earlier this 
year, there is a rather novel explana- 
tion now circulating in Washington. 
Of course, this is none of the tele- 
phone industry’s quarrel never 
was, Indeed, with the filing of the 
unanimously diluted final report on 
the telephone investigation, a rather 
stout prop was knocked from under 
the platform of the anti-FCC crowd 
in Congress. 

Your correspondent expected, 
right up until the FCC appropriation 
bill of $1,838,175 for the fiscal year 
of 1940 was finally approved by both 
houses, that the FCC critics would 
launch some kind of an investigation 
attempt—possibly in the form of a 
“rider.” But the opposition petered 
out into a mild display of rather 
stale fireworks on the House floor by 
Representative Wigglesworth and a 
handful of others, mostly Republi- 
cans. 

Again the question § intrudes: 
Why? Here was Congress only last 
January—with blood in its eye, with 
two ripper bills and a_ half-dozen 
probe resolutions—yelling for the 
FCC’s head on a platter. What hap- 


pened? 
Well, rumor has it that the Re- 
publicans and some_ conservative 


Democrats have once more decided to 
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hold their fire on the FCC and keep 
the threat of a congressional inves- 
tigation as an ace in the hole. The 
idea is that such a threat could be 
much more effectively employed in 
1940 than if it were shot off this 
early in the game. 

It is said that the coalition is tak- 
ing no chances on the New Deal, di- 
rectly or indirectly, pressuring the 
radio during the election year. The 
opposition wants to be sure it will be 
given no unfair breaks on the air. 
Whether this means that an investi- 
gation will be put through early in 
the next session to keep the FCC on 
a hot spot (and, therefore, on its 
good behavior) or whether it will 
merely be used as a “birch rod kept 
in the cupboard”—as the President 
would say—remains to be seen. 

Incidentally the FCC has _ been 
putting in some good licks lately on 
its own behalf. The way the final 
telephone report was handled, for 
example, is generally regarded here 
as a smart exit from a tight hole. 
The deferred public hearings on the 
international broadcast censorship 
complaint was another clever re- 
treat. The adoption of the cautious 
but well-reasoned report of the com- 
sion’s committee on television 
smoothed over another spot of possi- 
ble trouble in the near future. 

There have been other things—de- 
tails in themselves—which suggest 
that the FCC,having been saved by 
the gong from congressional probing 
two years in succession is finally see- 
ing the light and is taking care of 
itself. Maybe, if this keeps up, Com- 
missioner Walker’s reappointment 
will really be good for seven years 
after all. Or maybe it’s just the lull 
before another blow-up. 


ERE’S a final word about the 
FCC report which may be of 
interest in a collateral way. It is 
upon the score of press reaction. 
Your correspondent collected a num- 
ber of press editorials from the va- 
rious important dailies. 
The general of these 


tone was 
more or less apathetic. The nation’s 
editors seemed far more interested 


(around June 17) in the controversy 
over the FCC’s international radio 
broadcast regulation than in the tel- 
ephone report. However, the event 
was widely noted. 

The most outspoken support for 
the FCC document from an impor- 
tant source occurred in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. A chain edi- 
torial which appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh Press reflected this by calling 
attention to the amount of savings 
which the investigation brought the 
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telephone subscribers by way of rate 
reductions. 

On the other hand, this very point 
was commented on skeptically in The 
New York Times as follows: 


There appears one particularly irri- 
tating point in the commission’s report 
to Congress; namely, that in which the 
FCC claims credit for the Bell System’s 
reduction of rates aggregating $30,- 
000,000 as a result of the telephone 
investigation. 

The Bell System, in the period from 
1926 to 1930, voluntarily effected rate 
reductions aggregating $13,000,000 
annually. The FCC was not created 
until 1934, and it was not until 1937, 
according to the Bell System’s brief 
filed with the commission after the 
probe, that the FCC had any part in 
effecting rate cuts. 


The Wall Street Journal refused 
to take the report seriously at all be- 
cause of its procedural background. 
“In the circumstances,” stated the 
Journal, “there is perhaps little 
profit in analyzing the report’s con- 
clusions or weighing its recommen- 
dations.” The Stern papers, notably 
the Philadelphia Record, supported 
the FCC action 100 per cent. But 
the Denver (Colo.) Post thought the 
commission’s recommendations were 
presumptuous. Here’s a sample pas- 
sage: 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission complains that the Bell System 
“has pursued an active policy of culti- 
vating good will at considerable ex- 
pense.”” It doesn’t come right out and 
say that this is a crime. 

The telephone people might reply 
that they have only been doing in a 
very modest way what the New Deal- 
ers have been doing on a mammoth 
scale. No private industry can be com- 
pared with the federal bureaucracy 
when it comes to pursuing “an active 
policy of cultivating good will at con- 
siderable expense.”” No private indus- 
try has a publicity or public relations 
department that is one, two, three with 
the government’s propaganda machine. 

The more viciously government at- 
tacks a private industry, the more ac- 
tive that industry has to be in culti- 
vating public good will and the more 
it has to spend trying to sell itself to 
the public. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Times, usu- 
ally quite liberal, and occasionally 
anti-utility, thought the whole in- 
vestigation was an_ unnecessary 
waste of money and compared it 
with the recently authorized $300,- 
000 statewide telephone investiga- 
tion of the Washington commission, 
which it also considers an unneces- 
sary expenditure. 

Probably the most scathing edi- 
torial criticism of the FCC document 
came from the conservative Los An- 
geles Times, which was in part as 
follows 


The final report appears to omit al- 
together the sensational declaration of 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker in an 
interim report sent to Congress a year 
ago last April that telephone rates 
could be reduced an average of 25 per 
cent without impairing the company’s 
earnings. Others of Mr. Walker’s rec- 
ommendations are _ unostentatiously 
thrown out of the — all of wh a 


seems to discredit Mr. Walker pre 
thoroughly. Since Mr. Walker onal 
both reports, he is left in a rather je- 
culiar position. 


The report asks authority for the 
FCC to supervise the telephone busi- 
ness and its financing, and suggests 
that the A. T. & T. be required to 
grant patent licenses to its competitors 
so they may use any devices it does. 
These suggestions do not appear to be 
predicated on anything except the cus- 
tomary opinion of government officials 
that they can run any business better 
than the men who built it up. If there 
had been no investigation whatever, 
the FCC would be asking for the same 
things. 

Considering that the telephone in- 
vestigation, as conducted, was essen- 
tially similar to the trials of Stalin’s 
enemies in Moscow, in that the defense 
was not permitted to cross-examine 
government witnesses and was not even 
allowed to introduce evidence until 
public attention was called to the man- 
ifest unfairness of such a proceeding, 
the report is unexpectedly mild. By 
implication, at least, it gives the Bell 
System a clean bill of health. 


Most of the Eastern conservative 
press, however, commented generally 
upon the mild tone of the final re- 


port. Here is a typical passage 
from a signed article by Lester 
Velie, utility editor of the New York 


Journal of Commerce: 


The long- awaited Federal Communi- 
cations Commission’s report on the con- 
troversial, two-year Walker investiga- 
tion of the telephone industry, far 
from creating further apprehension 
within the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co., is being received with con- 
siderable sense of relief by its execu- 
tives, it was learned from sources close 
to the company yesterday. 

By way of variety, here is an ex- 
tract from a small-town editorial, 
written by the editor of The In- 
dianola (Iowa) Record and reprinted 
in the Des Moines Tribune: 


If I wanted to find some way to get 
better telephone service at less cost, 
the last place on earth I would look for 
it would be in the government. 

I don’t know whether or not the tel- 
ephone company is entitled to the high- 
er rates in Indianola. I think the com- 
pany makes a mistake in not being 
more frank with its patrons, on whose 
streets and alleys it has a franchise. 

sut if it needs the money to fight 
interference from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, as at present 
organized, I’ll contribute my bit and do 
it gladly. I really don’t want to see 
the telephone system of the United 
States wrecked on the rocks of crack- 
pot federal meddling. 
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A CALL FOR ACTION! 





inistrator Andrews of the Federal Wage-Hour 


F:: MANY WEEKS it has been conceded by Ad- 

iw, and by the committee on labor of the House 
of Representatives, and by many members of both the 
Senate and House of the present Congress, that relief 
must be given to small telephone exchanges by amend- 
the Wage-Hour Act. 
making plans to adjourn, and no such amendment has 


ment of But Congress is now 
been enacted. 
Since Congress convened, 
United States 
through its special wage and hour committee, has been 


early in January, the 


Independent Telephone Association, 
putting the case for the small telephone exchanges be- 
fore members of Congress and others interested. The 
association and its committee have been ably assisted 
by the state associations, by many Independent tele- 
phone men and by others who have seen and are in- 
terested in the plight of the small telephone exchange 
under this law. 


There is general recognition of the fact that some- 
thing must be done about the situation in order to pre- 
vent serious disruption or curtailment of the service 
of these small exchanges and the consequent decrease 
of employment in the telephone field and serious in- 
convenience to the public served. 


HIS PROPOSITION of exempting small telephone 
, pewtte from the provisions of the federal Wage- 
Hour Act is probably the least controversial issue of 
the nature before Congress. Ever since the facts about 
the matter were put before the wage and hour division 
of the Department of Labor and before members of 
Congress by the United States Independent Telephone 
there has that 
small telephone exchanges must have exemption. The 


Association, been general agreement 
only question of importance has been that of the size 


of the exchange to be exempted. 


As to this question, a number of bills have been in- 
troduced in both the Senate and House, providing for 
exemption of telephone exchanges of various sizes. 
The Herring bill, in the Senate, proposes to exempt 
exchanges of 1,000 subscribers or less; the Miller bill, 
in the Senate, proposes to exempt exchanges of 800 
The Norton bill, in the House, pro- 


vides for exemption of exchanges of 500 stations or 


stations or less. 


less. There are also other bills, providing for similar 
exemptions. In practically all cases the bills propose to 


exempt only switchboard operators at such exchanges. 


The difficulty with this telephone legislation is not 
that there is any serious opposition to the proposition 
of exempting small telephone exchanges. The difficulty 
and delay come from the fact that this legislation is, in 
the House of Representatives, tied up in an omnibus 
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bill with other proposed amendments to the Wage-Hour 
Act, and strong opposition to some of these other 
amendments has seriously delayed action upon the om- 
nibus bill. 


The omnibus bill is the Norton bill (H. R. 5435) 
which was introduced by Mrs. Mary Norton, chairman 
of the House labor committee, and was reported out 
favorably by that committee. It contains an exemption 
for switchboard operators at telephone exchanges of 
500 stations or less. It is understood that Adminis- 
trator Andrews of the wage and hour division of the 
Department of Labor is agreeable to this exemption for 
telephone exchanges. 


The provisions of the Norton bill which are the sub- 
ject of all the controversy, and consequently of the de- 
lay, are sections regarding agricultural matters. 

It is possible that the differences between those in- 
volved in this controversy may be settled or compro- 
mised, and the Norton bill be allowed to proceed on its 
legislative course. It is even possible that something 
of this kind may happen before this issue of TELEPHONY 
If that happens, then there ap- 
pears to be a good chance that legislation giving some 


reaches its readers. 


relief to small telephone exchanges will be enacted by 
this present Congress. 


Unless, however, the Norton bill or some substitute 
for it that is not controversial, is favorably voted on 
in the House very shortly, there is grave danger that 
there will be no relief given small telephone exchanges 
at this session of Congress unless legislation affecting 
telephone exchanges only can be rushed through both 
House and Senate before adjournment. 
doubtful if 


It seems very 
this can be done, although there is some 
chance that it could be done if it becomes definite very 
soon that no omnibus bill is to be passed. 


y yen SITUATION is, therefore, that the relief of 
small which 
needed—is 


telephone exchanges practically 


concerned hung up 


through causes having nothing to do with the merits 


everyone admits is 


This is a matter 
that should be immediately called to the attention of all 


of the proposed telephone legislation. 


members of Congress by their interested constituents. 


Every citizen has the right to appeal to those who 
represent him in Congress. Every person interested in 
the welfare of small telephone exchanges, their em- 
ployes and their subscribers, should immediately ask 
their Senators and Representatives to do something 


about this situation. 


These legislators have probably been told before, but 
they should be told again, that unless relief is given 
these small exchanges by this present session of Con- 
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gress, there must necessarily be a serious curtailment 
of telephone service in small towns or a very large in- 
crease of telephone rates; an increase so large, in fact, 
that many present subscribers would be deprived of 
the benefits of telephone service. It should be pointed 
out that the telephone business is a regulated industry, 
and that it was seemingly not the intention of Con- 
gress, in passing the Wage-Hour bill, to make telephone 
companies subject to it at all. 

They should be told that the wage and hour division 
of the Department of Labor, the labor committee of the 
House of Representatives, many state public service 
commissions and others, all see the necessity for legis- 





lative relief for small telephone exchanges; that there 
is apparently no controversy over the question of such 
relief being needed, and that the whole point now is to 
get something through this present session of Congress 
which will supply that relief. This is not a matter that 
can wait until the next session of Congress, because. by 
that time, the harm will have been done to thousands of 
small exchanges, their employes and their patrons. 
This is the time for action! This is the time to tell 
those who represent you in Congress about this de- 
plorable situation; to ask that they see that something 
is done, and at once, to provide this necessary relief for 


the small exchange! 


VEW IDEAS AND SHORTCUTS 





By RAY BLAIN 


WHAT is your “pet kink” or best method of doing a certain 


job? Why not tell others through this new department? 


The Telephone Trouble Car 


A properly-equipped automobile for 
trouble-shooting and telephone instal- 
lation work is an important item of 
equipment in any telephone exchange. 
Such a truck should carry a complete 
stock of frequently-used material and 
tools. This practice will avoid many 
trips back to the storeroom for for- 
gotten items. 

The truck should be equipped with 
a drop-wire reel which is ordinarily 
permanently mounted on one side of 
the special body. This reel should be 
equipped with a brake, which can be 
set at any tension to prevent the reel 
from running away when one man 
must string drop wire. 





Trouble and installation car equipped with 
top-type rack and drop-wire reel. 
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Ladders, shovels, tamps, tree trim- 
mers and other frequently-used tools 
should be carried in a suitable rack. 
For this a rack mounted on top is our 
preference to the side mounted variety. 
The side rack obstructs the driver’s 
view to a certain extent and also bars 
one door. This might prove quite seri- 
ous in case of certain types of acci- 
dents. 

Telephone companies undoubtedly 
find that it is highly desirable and eco- 
nomical to keep their truck equipment 
up-to-date for both maintenance and 
construction work. 


_— 


Portable Trouble Lamp 

The common method in most ex- 
changes for providing light for main- 
tenance work on delicate equipment is 
to attempt the use of an ordinary 110- 
volt incandescent bulb on an extension 
cord. If the proper guard and shade 
are provided, the unit is so large and 
cumbersome that it cannot be used con- 
veniently in confined spaces around 
the equipment. Also the ordinary 
light bulbs of 25 watts and larger give 
entirely too much light and cause 
blinding glare. 

The miniature type bulbs of 10 watts 
and smaller are a considerable im- 
provement but they cause glare and 


for Plant and Exchange 





A new lamp for troublemen is shown here on 
the relay of a selector in an automatic ex- 
change. The light rays extend through the 
contacts and the magnifying glass is in place 
so that the adjustments can be plainly seen. 


often do not provide light at the actual 
point desired, such as between the con- 
tacts on the spring assembly of a relay. 

An attempt is usually made to utilize 
reflectors. Many times we _ have 
squinted through the contacts of a re- 
lay to the reflected light from a piece 
of white paper. Troublemen often at- 
tempt to make lights from switchboard 
lamps mounted in the shell of an old 
tubular fuse with a switchboard cap on 
the end. This is a very neat arrange- 
ment but seldom gives enough light for 
practical purposes. 

A recent adaption of a new syn- 
thetic material known as “Lucite” 
which pipes light to the actual spot de- 
sired, in the writer’s opinion, provides 
the first satisfactory telephone trouble- 
light and the long-awaited answer to 
the bug-hunter’s prayer. This type of 
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The new light is shown in use on an automatic 
telephone system to adjust the off-normal 
springs on a connector. 


light was first developed for the use of 
surgeons and dentists to provide a ster- 

shadowless beam of light, free of 
glare, heat or shock. Lucite, a trans- 
parent material, efficiently conducts 
light around curves and bends to the 
actual spot desired without causing 

iin or glare to the eyes of the op- 
erator. 

The telephone adaptation of this ma- 
terial in the design of a trouble lamp, 
consists essentially of a lamp-case as- 

nbly, a No. 243 G. E. Mazda lamp, 
which provides a concentrated beam of 
high intensity by means of a lens that 

a part of the bulb. The reflector 
tip made of “lucite,” has one end 
tapered to fit the white cap at the end 
of the lamp case assembly while the 
other end is provided with a step and a 
45-degree bevel to give a direct and a 
projection of the light 
The white cap at the end of the 
lamp case assembly also serves as a 


right-angle 


beam. 


switch for the lamp. 

glass, one inch in 
diameter, having a magnification of 
about 242 diameters is held to the lamp 
case assembly by means of a spring 
clip which also provides for adjust- 
ment of the glass to the desired posi- 
tion from the lighted point. One of 


A magnifying 


these new trouble-lights, designed for 
use on a 48-volt battery supply, uses a 
2.3 volt bulb in series with a resistance 
of 190 ohms. A _ smaller resistance 
would, of course, be necessary for use 
on a 24-volt battery supply. 

The lamp ordinarily comes equipped 
with a cord 10 feet 4 inches in length, 
having test clips on the ends. There 
appears to be no reason why such a 
lamp could not be used with a flash- 
light battery although it would be more 
cumbersome than the cord type de- 
signed for use on a 24 or 48-volt com- 
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mon battery system. It is always an 
easy matter to connect to battery and 
ground when working around equip- 
ment in any common battery exchange. 
As previously stated the writer con- 
siders this the first trouble-free port- 
able trouble-lamp developed for gen- 
eral telephone use. 
tured that it will not be long until this 
is a common tool item in all telephone 
exchanges throughout the land. 


The guess is ven- 


Uses of the Pole Ladder 
Occasionally on some types of work 
linemen may find it especially difficult 
to reach their work from a pole when 








In some cases a ladder may be used to 
enable a lineman to better reach his work 
from the tops of poles. 


using the customary tools. It is true 
that a long-armed lineman, with his 
safety strap let out to the last notch, 
can reach out a considerable distance 
from a pole. It is likewise true that he 
soon tires and is unable to exert much 
leverage in such a strained position. 
When pulling slack, cutting out de- 
fective splices, dead-ending messenger 
strand or other similar work, out sev- 
eral feet from the pole, experience has 
shown that it is often desirable to make 
use of a pole ladder. The ladder need 
be only a few feet in length, must be 
light in weight but especially strong. 
One end of this ladder should be lashed 
to the crossarm, and a handline at- 





tached to the other end. The handline 
is then pulled back to the next pole in 
the line and tied near the top. The 
ladder is pulled with the handline until 
it is on an angle of at least 45 degrees 
from the pole. Linemen may then 
stand on the ladder and reach thei? 
work in perfect safety and comfort. 
This is an old stunt of power line- 
men but is seldom used on telephone 
work. It could be used to advantage on 
some special jobs. Many good tricks 
for telephone work can be 
from the power companies. 


learned 


— 


The Open-Wire River Crossing 

The crossing of a river with a three 
or four-crossarm lead of open wire is 
never a simple task. It is sometimes 
successfully accomplished with long- 
span construction using high-strength 
steel wire. While this method is usually 
considered satisfactory, it is likewise 
expensive, for heavy dead-ends must 
be erected on each side of the river 
to handle the terrific strain of the long 
and heavy span. 

The method usually 
most engineers is to make the crossing 
on a bridge when one is available and 


preferred by 


permission can be obtained. The bridge 
may be either a highway or a railway 
type, whichever happens to be avail- 
able. 

If a crossing of this type is to be a 
success, the fixtures to support the wire 
must be exceptionally strong and well- 
designed if future troubles are to be 
held to a minimum. Special care should 
be exercised to obtain proper clear- 
ances. 

A river crossing of this type, which 
seems to come the nearest to perfec- 
tion, is located on a railroad bridge in 
the Middle West. The fixtures are all 
of steel construction and are certainly 
works of art. The accompanying illus- 
tration is offered to substantiate this 
bold assertion. On one side of the 
bridge is a telephone lead and on the 
other side is a telegraph lead. 





One type of river crossing of an open- 
wire lead on a railroad bridge. 
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Mighlights of Telephony 








m Washington State 


TELEPHONE ADVERTISING as a good-will builder, idle 


capital, a more personal service, small companies’ problems, 


selling miscellaneous services, and legisation were among 


topics discussed at recent Washington convention. 


One 


speaker covered the rural telephone situation, only 32 per 


cent of the farmers having telephones in the state compared 


with 44 per cent in 1930 


VERETT, WASH., was the host 
E city for the 24th annual conven- 

tion of the Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association June 
23 and 24 at the Monte Cristo Hotel 
under the sponsorship of the West 
Coast Telephone Co. Excellent at- 
tendance and interest was shown in 
the complete program. 

The association again elected E. 
R. Hannibal, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the West Coast Tel- 
ephone Co., as its president. John 
N. Faust, general manager of the 
Ellensburg Telephone Co., Ellens- 
burg, was elected vice-president, and 
J. W. Baker, plant superintendent of 
the Interstate Telephone Co., Spo- 


kane, was re-elected to the office of 


secretary-treasurer. 

The directors named were: G. J. 
Stover, manager, Skagit Valley 
Rural Telephone Co., Mount Vernon; 
W. H. Dean, president, Oregon- 
Washington Telephone Co., Hood 
River, Ore.; B. I. Palmer, manager, 
Washington Telephone & Utilities 
Co., Elma; Phil Shintaffer, Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., Lynden; D. 
M. Yost, manager, Edmonds Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co.; Leander 
Finholm, manager, Island Empire 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Gig 
Harbor; R. E. Rudolph, assistant 
manager, Ellensburg Telephone Co., 
Ellensburg, and David Burr, man- 
ager, Lake Washington Telephone 
Co., Kirkland. 

The Friday morning session, on 
June 23, was opened by President 
Hannibal with a welcome on behalf 
of the West Coast Telephone Co., and 
by Mayor A. C. Edwards of Everett. 
Mr. Edwards briefly stated that 
much good could be contributed to 
national welfare by intelligent dis- 
cussion of national problems by or- 
ganized groups, such as the Inde- 
pendent telephone associations. 

The report of secretary-treasurer 
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E. R. HANNIBAL, Everett, again 
elected president of the Washington 
association, discussed in his report the 
association's efforts last year to combat 
harmful legislation. He defended tele- 
phone advertising as essential to public 
good will and commended the high 
intelligence and loyalty of telephone 
employes. 


J. W. Baker for the past year showed 
that the association’s finances had 
come through the busy legislative 
year without impairment. 

A report on the year’s activities 
was given by Mr. Hannibal who com- 
mented on the excellent work done 
by the association’s legislative com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of D. 
S. Wilkinson, White Bluffs. The 
committee was kept very busy this 
year because there was much dam- 
aging public utility legislation be- 
fore the legislature which had to be 
vigorously opposed. The tax situa- 
tion did not become any more severe 
during the past year nor did the leg- 
islature impose any serious increases 
in its recent session. 


The federal wage and hour bill, 
known as the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, was discussed at some 
length by Mr. Hannibal. He stated 
that until a change is made in the 
act or until a court test is made of 
its validity, all telephone companies 
must be considered as being subject 
to the act. 

The acts of social legislation 
passed by Congress in recent years, 
Mr. Hannibal stated, in many cases, 
have had damaging results instead 


of the improvements which were 
hoped for. Bills such as the Wagner 
Labor Act, he said, which were 


supposed to promote peace and good 
will and better relations between the 
employer and employe, have on the 
contrary widened the breach between 
employer and employe in many 
cases, with the result that the em- 
ployer can no longer deal with his 
employes other than at arm’s length. 

Mr. Hannibal said that social se- 
curity, which is supposed to make 
the workman’s labor, as well as his 
old age, more secure, is having the 
effect of increasing unemployment. 
This is due to the fact that, in order 
to offset the increased operating ex- 
penses caused by contributions to the 
pension fund, industrial operators 
are resorting to curtailment of staff 
and mechanization of plants to off- 
set these added expenditures. 


Telephone Advertising Intended 
to Build Public Good Will 


The matter of public relations was 


discussed by Mr. Hannibal. He re- 
ferred to the recent report of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 


sion on the investigation of the Bell 
System. In that report, he pointed 
out, the telephone industry was crit- 
icized for its advertising with the 
implication that advertising is for 
the direct benefit of the stockholders 
and, therefore, should not be charged 
against the rate-payer. 


“Most telephone advertising is 
what is known as institutional or 
good will advertising,” said Mr. 


Hannibal, “tending to make the pub- 
lic better acquainted with the prob- 
lems and aims of the telephone in- 
dustry. How else can the telephone 
industry reach the great mass of the 
public and secure what is absolutely 


necessary in our operations — the 
good will of the public we serve? 
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This year managers of telephone 
exchanges in every part of the coun- 
try are specifying Exide - Chloride 
Batteries in their plans for service 
improvements and extensions of 
facilities in the communities served. 

Day in and day out, for a long 
period of years Exide-Chloride Bat- 
teries will do their full share of the 
normal routine exchange operations. 
However, it is when things go wrong 
that you can call upon these “Foul 
Weather Friends” with full assurance 
that they will deliver their tremen- 
dous reserve of power when, and as, 
you need it to keep lines in service. 

When unavoidable bad weather, 
street accidents, fires and floods dis- 



























rupt the supply of a.c. power, Exide- 
Chloride Batteries will carry the full 
exchange load during the most criti- 
cal part of the emergency period. 
Every dollar invested in Exide Tele- 
phone Batteries assures just that kind 
of absolutely reliable emergency 
operation. 

No matter what your telephone 
battery job may be — common bat- 
tery, emergency reserve, signalling, 
P.B.X. — you cannot select a better 
battery than an Exide-Chloride. 

Whenever utmost dependability, 
long life and freedom from care are 
the determining factors, the Exide- 
Chloride type of telephone battery 
is generally used. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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With the West Coast Telephone Co. acting as 


teresting and successful ever held in the state. 


“In my opinion the telephone in- 
dustry has the same right to adver- 
tise as a cigarette manufacturer or 
the manufacturer of radio receiving 
sets. Advertising has always been 
considered a legitimate cost in the 
operations of any business and sure- 
ly no one can deny that without ad- 
vertising the volume of business 
done in this country would be se- 
riously curtailed. 

The stimulation to business given 
by advertising more than pays its 
way, and I feel it is a shortsighted 
policy that prompts regulatory bod- 
ies to claim that advertising on the 
part of a public utility is not a 
legitimate expense. It is just as 
necessary in the conduct of a utility 
as it is in the conduct of any other 
business.” 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. 
Hannibal said: “It has not been my 
intention to paint a gloomy picture 
in the foregoing recital of problems 
confronting our industry, as I am 
very optimistic regarding the solu- 
tion of our various problems. After 
all, we are an absolutely necessary 
part of the business and_ social 
structure of the country and, with- 
out the part we take, business would 
quickly stagnate. 


Telephone Employes Above 
Average in Intelligence 

“In the telephone industry our 
employes are above the average in 
intelligence, and time after time the 
loyalty of telephone employes in 
emergencies has been demonstrated. 
In the past year I have heard of no 
labor dispute in the telephone busi- 
ness and, therefore, I am not ap- 
prehensive that there will be any in 
the near future or that employes will 
take advantage of the difficulty that 


employers are facing under the 
handicap of existing laws. 
We are in a fine business—stable 
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host, telephone men and women from all sections of Washington gathered in Everett June 23 
and 24 to attend the 24th annual convention of the Washington Independent Telephone Association which proved to be one of the most in- 
The excellent and varied program was arranged by Ray Dalton, district manager of the West 


Coast company in Everett. 


and honorable. Let us all try to 
keep it that way.” 

Louis Pitcher, Chicago, IIl., execu- 
tive vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, spoke on national affairs. In 
his opening remarks, Mr. Pitcher 
stated that the New Deal had figured 
a way out of its vast expenditures; 
it is going to split up the budget and 
isolate half of the money that is 
spent as investment money and the 
other half as expenses. He said 
that the government-spending pro- 
gram, costing 18 billion dollars last 
year, had tended to produce a stage 
of paralysis rather than of recovery. 

He urged that the members of the 
Washington association keep in 
touch with national telephone affairs 
by reading their national trade mag- 
azines. He also advised that consid- 
erable technical benefits will accrue 
to them from reading these maga- 
zines. 

The proposed plan of 
rate postalization, as proposed by 
former New York State Senator 
Hastings, was discussed by Mr. 
Pitcher, and he explained how this 
far-fetched scheme would affect the 
telephone industry. He believes this 
will be an item to be combated by 
the industry in the future. 

In discussing the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, commonly known as 
the wage-and-hour act, Mr. Pitcher 


telephone 


said that the national association 
has done a tremendous amount of 
work in endeavoring to secure an 


amendment exempting telephone ex- 
changes. 


Regulation; Economic Signifi- 
cance of Idle Capital 
C. P. Dexter, chief engineer of the 
Washington Department of Public 
Service, spoke on the subject of “Is 
Regulation Succeeding?” Mr. Dex- 


ter stated that, in the department’s 
opinion, regulation is succeeding by 
approaching the regulatory problem 
through informal means, by nego- 
tiating with the companies across 
the table instead of relying on meth- 
ods of formal rate and service case 
procedure to accomplish the desired 
ends. 

It is the aim and object of the de- 
partment, declared Mr. Dexter, to 
have companies give the best of 
service and it is the purpose of the 
department to extend the fullest co- 
operation to the public and to pub- 
lic utilities in working out solutions 
to problems which concern both. 

Dr. Carl Dakan, professor of fi 
nance at the University of Washing- 
ton, gave a very interesting address 
on “The Economic Significance of 
Idle Capital.” He pointed out that 
much of the present business inac- 
tivity is due to the fact that capital 
is frozen because borrowers are not 
inclined to pay what lenders would 
consider an adequate interest rate. 
Mr. Dakan said that there are 16 
billion dollars in idle capital in the 
country and of that, 4% billions are 
represented in bank reserves in ex- 
cess of those reserves required by 
conservative banking practices. 

The speaker stated that many peo- 
ple have delayed making investments 
hecause of low interest rates, and 
they feel it would be better to wait 
until the interest rate is raised. So 
their money has remained idle in 
banks instead of being put to work 
at some useful enterprise. Banks 
have a tendency to hesitate about 
buying present low-interest-rate se- 
curities on account of the possibility 
of interest rates rising, it was 
pointed out. 


The slowness of business is caused 
by the psychological reaction due to 
government interference in business, 
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Wires and Strand are made to last. 
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declared Dr. Dakan. In his opinion, 
the business man has over-empha- 
sized the effect of government regu- 
lation but, nevertheless, it is retard- 
ing the growth of both business and 
industry due to the fact that owners 
hesitate to make new additions and 
betterments to existing plants or to 
build new plants in the face of pres- 
ent government policies. 

The speaker stated that capital is 
also idle partly because of a lack of 
opportunity for worthwhile invest- 
ments. He pointed out that between 
the Civil War and 1875 there came 
the most rapid phase of railroad de- 
velopment in the United States. 
Twelve billion dollars were spent in 
railroad construction. Then, toward 
the close of this era, there came an 
economic lull. 

The next development was in the 
field of public utilities, 20 billion 
dollars being invested in this busi- 
In 1907 this activity percepti- 
bly slackened, accompanied by a 
general lull in business conditions. 
Automobile development came next, 
during which a tremendous amount 
of highway, garage, gas and oil sta- 
tion business, etc., developed. 


ness. 


“At present,” Dr. Dakan contin- 
ued, “‘we have come to another lull 
in economic activity and there is not, 
in the minds of the public, another 
great need to be met. The best the 
government can do is to build dams 
here and there. We cannot assume, 
therefore, that capital is idle because 
of public works investments but be- 
cause there is a lack of opportunity.” 

The speaker stated that educators 
are of the opinion that we are ap- 
proaching industrial maturity even 
though this appears to be a defeatist 
attitude. Two hundred years ago 
the western hemisphere contained 
just a few thousand people and most 
of these were Indians. “During these 
two hundred years we have turned 
the western hemisphere into a very 
desirable place in which to live—it 
is the most livable part of the 
world,” Dr. Dakan declared. 

It was pointed out that this had 
required an enormous amount of 
capital. Immigration and a high 
birth rate caused the situation to 
look as if there were need of much 
development. During this period we 
have enjoyed a tremendous prosper- 
ity, but now it is believed that we 
cannot enjoy the same type of pros- 
perity unless we are to repeat the 
previous work. “If one can think of 
any way in which it can be done, he 
should mention it,” the speaker de- 
clared. The heavy industries cannot 
get going unless the past can be re- 
peated. ... 
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“The answer to the question of 
idle capital is that we must find a 
proper substitute for the outlet of 
capital. No such outlet is now avail- 
able. Prosperity in America cannot 
be produced by consumer goods 
alone. About 20 per cent must be 
produced in durable goods. Some 
economists think that America has 
reached a point of economic maturity 
where it must develop a_ luxury 
economy. Those who are able must 
buy not only what they need but also 





J. W. BAKER, Spokane, re-elected sec- 

retary-treasurer of the Washington In- 

dependent Telephone Association, re- 

ported that the organization's finances 

came through the busy legislative year 
without impairment. 


what they do not need. Now, where 


does that lead us?” 

There is no greater virtue in the 
minds of the average Americans, the 
speaker stated, than that of thrift. 
The American believes that he must 
put aside enough when employed to 
take care of himself, and this belief 
is a product of the necessities of the 
past economy. The concept of luxury 
economy means that people will have 
to revamp their notions of what con- 
stitutes right conduct. That people 
will have to spend more appears to 
be a complicated attitude of mind be- 
cause 80 to 90 per cent of the people 
feel they do not have enough money. 

However, it is true that the re- 
serves of life insurance companies 
are now about 27 billion dollars 
while the number of policy holders is 
63 million—almost half of the Amer- 
ican population. The insurance com- 
panies are finding it difficult to in- 
vest their money. “We think that as 
a result of the depression capital 
earns less,” Dr. Dakan said, ‘““where- 
as there is at present no demand for 
capital that anyone can see.” 





The speaker briefly discussed some 
of the present possibilities of im- 
proving business activity. These he 
listed as aviation, television, air- 
conditioning and certain phases of 
the chemical industry. 


A More Personal Service 


Through the courtesy of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph (¢ 
a very interesting demonstration of 
“A More Personal Service” was 
made. Three switchboards were set 
up corresponding to a toll center and 
two tributary exchanges. Two Pa- 
cific company staff members took 
the parts of subscribers. Calls were 
passed over the system with the 
tributary and toll center operators 
using varying voice manners and 
different phraseology in handling 
the calls. 


This demonstration clearly showed 
that rigid adherence to old style 
traffic routine and phrases could be 
very irritating to a subscriber, and 
that it was quite easy to accomplish 
the same result by using a pleasant 
manner and by introducing personal 
consideration for the customer’s par- 
ticular problem in the handling of a 
call instead of briskly using the 
words printed in the bulletin book. 

Mrs. Katherine Glover and Mrs. 
Nell Wheelock, who received na- 
tional renown because they operated 
a telephone system at Concrete, 
Wash., for many years by them- 
selves, even to the extent of digging 
holes and setting poles, stringing 
wire, shooting trouble, etc., were in- 
troduced to the convention assembly. 


Telephone Observations in 
State of Washington 
Robert P. Judy, newly-appointed 
general commercial manager for the 
Washington-Idaho area of the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
spoke on “Some Observations of the 
Telephone Industry in the State of 

Washington.” 

Mr. Judy stated that the 118 com- 
panies operating 300 exchanges in 
the state are rendering a_ better 
grade of telephone service than ever 
before and that the only excuse for 
the existence of these telephone sys- 
tems is the opportunity to render 
service. He said that the present 
privately-owned companies are bet- 
ter able to render this type of tele- 
phone service than any other type of 
ownership. 

The future success of the indus- 
try, the speaker said, depends upon 
rendering the best service to the 
public at the lowest possible cost, but 
“lowest possible cost” does not mean 
a level of telephone rates so low as to 
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He declared the cus- 


impair service. 
tomer is much more interested in a 
good grade of service than he is in 
a minimum rate. 


discussing the trend of tele- 
phone development in Washington, 
Mr. Judy stated that the state, from 
the standpoint of telephone service, 
is still a frontier state and that tele- 
phone development conditions are 
similar to those disposed of 15 or 20 
years ago in most places. In his 
telephone development in 
Washington promises to progress at 
a reasonable pace in the future. 
he state has ample opportunity 
for expansion, and all telephone com- 
panies should plan for taking care 
of the increased demand for tele- 
phone service which will occur coin- 
cidental with the state’s growth. 


oO} 1on, 


The question of common operat- 
ing problems was discussed by Mr. 
Judy, such as the problem of inter- 
exchange of toll service and the 
problem of operating area boundar- 
ies. In his opinion, there will al- 
ways be two distinct telephone 
groups in Washington, all engaged 
in the common purpose of render- 
ing an adequate grade of telephone 
service to the public and there will 
be ample room for both groups to 
continue to progress in their field. 


In discussing the rural telephone 
situation, Mr. Judy said there has 
been a reduction of 14 per cent in 
farm telephones in the state, which 
offsets the increase that occurred 
from 1920 to 1930. Only 32 per cent 
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of the farmers have telephones to- 
day as compared with 44 per cent 
in 1930. 

He forecast that there is going to 
be a return movement of people in 
cities and towns to the country and 
that when that occurs there will be 
a distinct demand for a good grade 
of rural service. They will want 
longer hours and a better grade of 
service than is customarily ren- 
dered on many suburban systems. 
This is a challenge to every com- 
pany operating in the suburban 
field, and the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is spending consid- 
erable time investigating suburban 
telephone service. As this rural 
expansion takes place, he predicted 
there will be a greater toll usage. 


The Association and the Small 
Independents 


Glenn J. Stover, president of the 
Skagit Valley Rural Telephone Co., 
of Mount Vernon, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “What the Association Can 
Do for the Small Independent Tele- 
phone Company.” Mr. Stover 
pointed out that the making-out of 
complicated and lengthy reports to 
governmental 
serious financial load on the small 
companies. A uniform system of 
accounts, established on a simple 
basis, he said, would be adequate 
for the smaller companies and 
should be ample to supply the in- 
formation which regulatory bodies 
might desire. 


agencies causes a 


The difficulties which small com- 
panies have in getting engineering 
advice on the improvement of trans- 
mission, improvement of service to 
eliminate interference caused from 
power sources, etc., were mentioned. 
The speaker pointed out that the 
expensive equipment and the highly- 
trained engineering staff necessary 
to work out such complex problems 
are not available to the small Inde- 
pendent companies. 

Mr. Stover suggested more fre- 
quent meetings of the small Inde- 
pendent companies, held on a dis- 
trict basis, to discuss common 
problems. The commercial prob- 
lem of developing ways and means 
of building greater telephone devel- 
opment in the small exchanges also 
could be discussed at these meet- 
ings. 

It was mentioned that small In- 
dependent companies might benefit 
by group consideration of standard 
construction, with studies being 
made to find out which type of tele- 
phone construction would be most 
economical for their use. 
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A compact, small - capacity 
unit arranged for pole or wall 
mounting. The reversible zinc 
cover allows cable to be led 
from top or bottom. Each pair 
of protectors consists of two 
Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 
and two Type 2105 discharge 
blocks. Available in capacities 
of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
on this and other Sands protec- 
tive equipment gladly supplied 
upon request. 
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ADJUSTABLE 
TRICKLE RATE 


Raytheon RectiChargeR 







View with 
cover 
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O Don't wait for the expense of 
~- = short battery life to emphasize 
the need for an adjustable trickle rate. 
Buy a RectiChargeR and when you 
install it, adjust the trickle rate to meet 
exactly the battery manufacturer's spec- 


ifications for maximum battery life. 


A RectiChargeR with a small storage 
battery floating across its terminals 
makes a completely automatic AC-DC 
telephone power unit. The DC voltage 
is stabilized in the presence of both 
AC line and DC load variation. There 
are no moving parts. The Recti- 
ChargeR uses dry disc copper oxide 
rectifying units. 


The largest companies are swinging 
over to RectiChargeRs to get these 
features: 

@ No moving parts. 

@ Self-protection. 

@ Adjustable trickle rate. 

@ AC stabilization, 


Write today for descriptive bul- 
letin and prices. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 


172 WILLOW STREET, WALTHAM, MASS. 








Increase Revenue by Selling 
Miscellaneous Items 


I. F. Krehbiel, commercial super- 
intendent of the Interstate Tele- 
phone Co., Spokane, spoke on “In- 
creased Revenue from Sale of Mis- 
cellaneous Items.” In discussing 
this very interesting subject, Mr. 
Krehbiel stated that in these days 
of rising costs, over which we do 
not have much control, the problem 
of securing additional revenue is 
vital. 

He declared there is a field for 
securing considerable additional 
net revenue in the sale of our sup- 
plemental services. The saturation 
point of exchange service is being 
reached in many places, he believes, 
and the outlook for additional rev- 
enue gains is in selling existing 


customers’ additional telephone 
services. 
He suggested that telephone 


service be sold on the same basis 
as electric service—a unit of tele- 
phone equipment in every room. 
As an argument toward selling ad- 
ditional residential extension tele- 
phones, he urged getting away from 
the public’s old idea of having the 
telephone put in the hall where no 
one remains for 


long. He _ sug- 
gested the installation of tele- 
phones in the rooms frequently 
used, such as the dining room, 


kitchen, living room and bedroom. 


Included in the suggestions was 
one that a sliding scale of exten- 
sion telephone rates be established 
for residential extension usage, the 
additional extension telephones be- 
ing served at a lesser rate than the 
first extension, with similar ar- 
rangements being made for an in- 
stallation-charge reduction on mul- 
tiple installations of extension tele- 
phones. 

Methods of developing prospects 
for the sale of additional lines to 
business houses were mentioned by 
Mr. Krehbiel. Chief operators are 
in a very favorable position to ob- 
tain this information by noticing 
the lines which frequently test 
busy. Operators also can discover 
when additional extensions, more 
conveniently located, are desirable 
by noticing unusually long delays 
in answering the main telephone. 
This is usually an indication that 
the telephone is poorly located or 
that extensions are needed in other 
parts of the premises. 

The speaker suggested that in 
every contact with a customer we 
give him the same kind of sales 
treatment that he gets in the ordi- 
nary store where clerks and man- 





agement are always alert to try to 
sell the customer more than he asks 
for. 

Directory advertising was men- 
tioned and Mr. Krehbiel suggested 
that all items which telephone com- 
panies supply be sold at a price that 
will enable them to handle the busi- 
ness at a reasonable profit. He 
urged that a good grade of tele- 
phone service be given and that 
adequate rates be charged for it. 

Mr. Krehbiel called on G. E. 
Krieger, sales and traffic manager 
of the West Coast Telephone Co., 
for some comments on miscellane- 
ous services. Mr. Krieger advised 
that the ordinary mistake made by 
the Independent company in estab- 
lishing rates for miscellaneous 
services is to engineer them on the 
same basis that they engineer their 
general exchange rates, using a de- 
preciation charge which is entirely 
too low. 

It was suggested that 
miscellaneous services—such as 
switchboards, automatic switching 
systems, the new type of pickup, 
hold and intercommunication sys- 
tems, special signalling devices, 
etc.—be engineered using an aver- 
age service life of not to exceed five 
years. 


rates for 


Suggestions for Meeting In- 

creasing Handset Demands 

Mr. Krieger was asked about the 
trend in handset rates. He pointed 
out that the Independent companies 
can protect themselves by main- 
taining a difference in rates be- 
tween desk type handsets and wall 
type handsets. The rate for wall 
handsets can be established the 
same as the present old style desk 
set rate, which is generally 25 cents 
more. 

Through the medium of sales 
campaigns and aggressive selling 
at the time of initial request for 
service, many requests for old style 
wall instruments can be regraded 
into the sale of wall handset instru- 
ments, bringing in 25 cents a month 
additional revenue and avoiding 
the purchase of old style wall tele- 
phones which might soon be consid- 
ered obsolete. 

The ultimate effect of this would 
be to establish the wall handset as 
a basic grade of service maintain- 
ing an adequate price differential 
over the old style wall set which 
was formerly considered the basic 
type of equipment. 

In closing, Mr. Krehbiel said: 
“The present subscriber is the man 
we should first work on. His credit 
is good. Why not see if more rev- 
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enve cannot be secured from him?” 

LD. S. Wilkinson, president and 
general manager of the Columbia 
River Telephone Co., White Bluffs, 
spoke on “Washington Legislation.” 
Mr. Wilkinson headed the delega- 
tion from the Independent associa- 
tio. appearing at Olympia during 
the recent legislative session. He 
the different legislative 
proposals affecting the telephone 
industry, giving the salient points 
of each and the final disposition 
made of it. 

r. Pitcher was called on to dis- 
cuss the problem of REA power in- 
terference. He advised that ‘the 
REA situation had changed some- 
what recently with Administrator 
John M. Carmody leaving the REA 
and the REA being transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture. 


reviewed 


James Ryder, supervisor of the 
Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
of the state of Washington, 
spoke on the state’s unemployment 
compensation program. He stated 
the purpose of the program, com- 


sion 


monly called unemployment insur- 
ance, is to relieve economic shock 
that comes from depression eco- 


nomics. It is not to pay benefits for 
unemployment during strikes or for 
poor health. If one can work but 
work cannot be found, he can qual- 
ify for unemployment insurance 
under the state act as it is set up. 

Mr. Ryder said that 
ment compensation is not 
the general relief program. Unem- 
ployment compensation is handled 
on a business-like basis and, should 
relief enter the picture, the busi- 
ness-like quality would leave. The 
unemployment compensation 
commission has received highest 
rating for economy of operation in 
administering the program, said the 
speaker. 


unemploy- 
part of 


State 


In the state of Washington em- 
ployers pay 3 per cent of the pay- 
roll to the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund. Of this, 2.7 per cent is 
diverted to the state fund and the 
remaining .3 per cent is placed in 
the federal social security fund in 
Washington, D. C., where it 
available for state adminis- 
trative purposes. The 2.7 per cent, 
going into the state trust fund, can- 
not be used in any part for admin- 
istrative purposes. 

James C. Grant, informational 
representative of the unemploy- 
ment compensation commission, 
told the assembled group that the 
commission would be glad to supply 
them with any information rela- 
tive to the administration of the 
fund which they might desire. 
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The social end of the convention 
included a trip through the semi- 
automatic Everett central office of 
the West Coast Telephone Co., un- 
der the direction of R. C. Hummel, 
equipment engineer of the company. 
Trips through the large paper plant 
of the Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 
were also made by the telephone 
folks, guided by L. Gray Beck, of 
Everett. 

The annual banquet 
Friday evening with I. F. Krehbiel 
acting as toastmaster. The pro- 
gram included enjoyable vocal se- 
lections by a girls’ trio from the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
consisting of Miss Eileen O’Conner, 
Miss Carol Halls and Miss Loraine 
Brown; violin selections by Verne 
Sellin; stunts of magic by Dean H. 
Carpenter; vocal selections by Ted 
Rowell, a baritone; and a ventrilo- 
quism stunt by Jimmie Jewell, of 
Edmonds, accompanied by his 
wooden pal, Willie MacGregor. 
There were no speeches on the pro- 
gram, so it was voted a success by 
all who attended. 

The Oregon- Washington Tele- 
phone Co. extended an invitation 
for the Washington association to 
meet with them at the Columbia 
Gorge Hotel in the beautiful Colum- 


was held 
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HOUSING 


bia River Gorge near Hood River, 
Ore., for the 1940 session. The in- 
vitation was unanimously accepted. 
This will be a joint session with the 
Oregon Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. 

It was the consensus of those at- 
tending the meeting that it was one 
of the most successful ever held in 
the state. Credit for the arrange- 
ment of the interesting program 
was given Ray Dalton, district man- 
ager of the West Coast Telephone 
Co., of Everett. 


Southwestern Bell Sells 
Eolia, Mo., Exchange 


James R. Carter, of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., Perry, Mo., has purchased 
the Eolia, Mo., exchange from the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. The 
Eolia exchange has approximately 140 
telephones and will be operated by Mr. 
Carter in with the Perry 
and Farber exchanges. 


connection 


Mr. Carter is now president of the 
Missouri Telephone Association. He 


was elected first vice-president of the 
organization at its recent convention 
and became its head upon the death of 
President A. M. Benedict in May. 





® Designed to accommodate all makes of repeat- 
ing coils © Mounts from one to four coils, with protecting 
sawtooth discharge blocks and fuses © Jumper wires ter- 
minated without removing fuses ®@ Direct path to ground 
from protector ground strip @ Built in five sizes ® Rugged 
hot-galvanized, steel construction for lasting outdoor 
service @ Standard “Reliable” detachable mounting brack- 
ets © Only”Reliable”’ offers all these features © Choice of 
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IMPROVED 
RARE GAS ARRESTERS 


Avoid interruptions to service and pro- 
vide full protection. Keep your lines 
clear and reduce maintenance expense. 
Interchangeable with other types. 
New Vincent 
RARE GAS 
RELAYS 


On rural party lines cuts out inductive 
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used with “either coded or harmonic 
bells. EASY to install. 


TEST-O-LITE 


Handiest electrical tester made; 
Neon light quickly tells where trouble 
lies in electric circuits, fuses, cut-outs, 
motors, radios, appliances, etc. 1,001 
uses for electricians. Tests any voltage 
110 to 550; tells A.C. from D.C 
Fountain-pen size; with pocket clip. 
Lifetime guarantee. 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
NEWARK, N. J. - Estab. 1906 
Oldest Makers of Rare Gas Devices 
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How to Save Time 
in Office Work 


Executives confronted with the prob- 
lem of handling an increased volume 
of office work, or concerned about sav- 
ing time and money by handling the 
present volume more efficiently, will 
be interested in a practical booklet, 
recently issued, entitled “‘Ways to Save 
Time in an Office.” 

This 20-page brochure compiled by 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. is 
timely for executives in all lines be- 
cause it deals with the elimination of 
needless motions. In a simple clear- 
cut manner, it presents valuable sug- 
gestions intended to guide executives 
in locating the costly operations that 
handicap office employes. 

Taking as its theme the thought that 
through improved methods most offices 
can handle their work in the regular 
hours and with the regular staff, the 
booklet actually is a collection of ideas 
based on Burroughs’ experience of 
more than 50 years in studying office 
methods and helping business develop 
more efficient procedures. 

Typical include: 
“bottlenecks” in office routines, month- 
end “peak” loads, rehandling of fig- 
ures, non-productive operations, dupli- 


subjects covered 


cation of records, and similar costly 
factors. 

The booklet also suggests such prac- 
tical short-cuts as writing related rec- 
ords simultaneously, simplified form 
handling, writing a completed invoice 
in one operation, obtaining statistical 
information as a by-product of some 
other necessary operation, etc. 

A copy of “Ways to Save Time in 
an Office’? may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., 6071 Second Blvd., Depart- 
ment S., Detroit, Mich. 
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Leich's New Convertible 
Magneto Wall Telephone 


A new local battery telephone, de- 
scribed as the first all-molded magneto 
set, is being offered by Leich Sales 
Corp., Chicago. Although presented 
primarily as a wall-mounting instru- 
ment, the new set is so arranged that 
it may be converted into a desk set and 
separate generator box, where a desk 
or table type of installation is pre- 
ferred. 

The innovation in the new Leich 
telephone is the use of Alnico magnet 
steel in the generator. This aluminum- 


nickel-cobalt metal possesses unusual 
magnetic retention properties. As a 
result, the generator, although only 
one-half the size of the old-style gen- 
erators, is said to have an output equiv- 
alent to that of the average five-bar 
generator. 

The new telephone instrument is be- 
ing offered with only the one size of 
generator for, it is stated, the one type 
will be adequate for all lines and will 





Leich's new No. 86 convertible wall- 
mounting magneto handset. 


enable companies to standardize on one 
instrument instead of having a variety 
of three, four and five-bar generators. 


As is customary, 1,000, 1,600 and 


2,500-ohm ringers are available for the 
new sets. 

The convertible feature of the new 
instrument is claimed to be an aid to 
standardization since the one _ instru- 
ment can be adapted to either a wall 
or desk installation. The conversion 
is made from a wall set to a desk set 
by dividing the wall set and placing a 
base on the upper portion to form a 
desk stand and by covering the lower 
portion with a cover to form a sep- 
arate generator box. 

R. W. Siemund, vice-president of the 
Leich organization, in commenting on 
the new instrument, said: “In the new 
Leich magneto handset, we have fol- 
lowed the suggestions of many operat- 
ing men. We have produced a tele- 
phone that is compact and good-look- 
ing, unlike the usual magneto instru- 
ment. It brings to the magneto and 
rural subscriber the same convenience 
and attractiveness in his telephone that 
heretofore has been available to the 
urban subscriber. 


“In our opinion, this streamlined 
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Showing Leich's No. 86 handset divided 


into deskset and generator box. 


magneto telephone can be used to ad- 
vantage by telephone companies to 
help regain lost rural subscribers, to 
help restore rate levels to a more ade- 
quate basis, and to revive interest 
among rural and magneto subscribers 
concerning their telephone company 
and its service.”’ 

Complete information on the new 
telephone may be obtained by writing 
to Leich Sales Corp., 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


i ¢ 


North Carolina Company's 
Improvement Program 
Telephone users at Concord, N. C., 
will begin dialing their telephone num- 
bers about March 1 of next year. L. D. 
Coltrane, secretary of the Concord 
announced late last 
month that an order had been placed 
with Automatic Electric Company for 
1,400 lines of Strowger step-by-step 


Te é phone Ce.. 


automatic equipment. 

The company has just launched a 
$100,000 expansion and improvement 
program, including installation of 
automatic equipment, purchase of new 
instruments, enlargement of the com- 
pany’s central offices, and replacement 
of all present central office equipment 
with new and modern facilities. A new 
four-position toll board, a new test 
desk, and a one-position information 
desk, will also be supplied by Auto- 
matic Electric Company. 


— 


New Wet Battery Assembly 
for Gasoline Power Hammer 
A new cable assembly, which makes 
possible the operation of its portable 
gasoline hammer with wet battery as 
well as dry battery, is the latest devel- 
opment of Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
The advantages of wet battery opera- 
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tion, according to the manufacturer, 
are increased efficiency and economy, 
particularly on continuous hammer 
operations over a long period of time. 

An interesting feature of this cable 
assembly is the spark coil container. 
secause of the weight of a wet battery, 
it was not desirable to place it in a box 
with the coil close to the hammer as 
had always been done with the dry 
battery assembly. On the other hand, 
it was necessary to keep the spark coil 
close to the hammer in order to insure 
the necessary quality of spark; and this 
has been taken care of by placing the 
spark coil in a streamlined water-tight 
container attached to the hammer by 
five feet of cable. 

This container with the coil, it is 
stated, is so light that it is not notice- 
able in the handling of the hammer. 
Furthermore, by placing the coil in the 
line in this manner, the wet battery 
can be placed at any convenient loca- 
tion, thus giving the hammer operator 
maximum freedom of operation. 

A ventilated (skeletonized) type of 
steel battery box, which will, it is 
stated, accommodate almost any stand- 
ard 110-ampere 6-volt battery, is sup- 
plied with the new cable assembly. 
Owners of dry battery models of the 
Barco hammer can easily change them 
over for wet battery operation. Ac- 




























STEEL STRAND + TELEPHONE WIRE 


SCIENTIFICALLY MADE TO 
MEET SPECIFIC DEMANDS 


@rapo Galvanized Steel Strand is produced from 
start to finish to meet the specific demands of the 
service for which it is intended. Each wire used in 
forming a particular size and grade of strand is made 
from the same special steel, scientifically processed 
in the same way, uniformly galvanized by the @rapo 
Process. The tough, heavy, pure zinc galvanized 
coating, tenaciously bonded to the wire by the Crapo 
method, withstands the abuse of construction, pro- 
vides lasting protection. 

@rapo Galvanized Strand and Crapo Galvanized 
Telephone Wire constantly are setting new records 
for long, economical life and low maintenance costs. 
Ask your Jobber, or write direct! 








cording to the Barco Mfg. Co., this 
change can be made in the field, and 
at moderate cost. 
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New Concern to Distribute 
Ericsson Products in U. S. 

Exclusive rights in the United States 
for distribution and sales of all tele- 
phone equipment manufactured by the 
Ericsson Telephone Co. of Sweden 
have been acquired by a new concern, 
Intercommunications, Inc., of Mary- 
land, jointly financed by Gray Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The new corporation is owned one- 
third by Gray, one-third by the Swed- 
ish company, and one-third by Robert 
B. Malcolm, president of Intercom- 
munications, Inc., of New York, whose 
assets are being taken over by the 
Maryland corporation. 

Directors of the new concern are 
Walter E. Ditmars, Even T. Aberg, 
American representative of Ericsson, 
and Mr. Malcolm. 

The Ericsson company is expected 
to have European rights for a new 
product which Gray Manufacturing 
Co. is producing. The product is in 
the development stage and is being 
tested in service at present, 
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POLE SAWS 
BRUSH CUTTERS 
CABLE CUTTERS 


JOINTED TEST- 
PIKE POLES 


A line of tools designed 
for linemen’s use that 
are standard equipment 
with the world’s largest 
Utility Companies. 
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SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
79 Main St. OAKVILLE, CONN 








Use of Vacuum Tubes in 
Telephone Work Is Increasing. 
Learn About Them From 


FUNDAMENTAL 
ELECTRONICS 
AND VACUUM TUBES 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 
Discusses the principles of elec- 
tronics and the theory of vacuum 
tubes, photocells and copper-oxide 
varistors in radio and in telephone 
circuits. Stresses both the theory 
of these devices and the design 
and operation of circuits in which 
The book is non- 


and of 


they are used. 
mathematical practical 
value to those in engineering and 
operating branches of telephony. 


122 Pages—6 by 9 in. 
$4.50 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
WABash 8604 
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Walker Renomination to FCC 
Confirmed by Senate 


The nomination of Commissioner 
Paul A. Walker for another term on 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was approved by the Senate inter- 
state committee June 28. It was con- 
firmed by the Senate without comment 
on June 29. Mr. Walker’s new term 
extends to July 1, 1946. 


— Se 


Senate Passes FCC Appro- 
priation Without Change 
The urgent deficiency bill carrying 
an appropriation of $1,838,175 for the 
FCC for its operation during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, as approved by 
the House, was passed by the Senate 
June 30 without change or comment. 
The new appropriation is $200,000 
less than the budget estimate but 
$93,175 more than the FCC had for 
operating expenses during the past 
fiscal year. 
WwW Ww 


FCC Receives Complaint on 
Bell Interstate Rates 


Late last month the Washington De- 
partment of Public Service filed a for- 
mal complaint with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission on the inter- 
state rates for telephone toll, private 
line and teletypewriter exchange serv- 
ices charged by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

The Washington commission asks 
that the FCC make a complete investi- 
gation of the interstate services, prop- 
erty, depreciation reserve, operating 
expenses and allocation and separation 
of property, revenues and expenses 
followed by a hearing. The FCC an- 
nounced that it had taken the matter 
under advisement. 


— WS 


Oklahoma Commission Dis- 
agrees with Rate Findings 
Attorneys for the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission, June 24, filed a 
series of 31 exceptions to the findings 
of Frank M. Bailey, of Chickasha, spe- 
cial master of the Western District 
Federal Court of Oklahoma, in the suit 


of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. vs. Oklahoma Corporation Com- 


mission in which the Bell is seeking 
higher rates in 14 Oklahoma cities. 


The special master based his recom- 
mendations for increased rates in the 
cities involved upon operating figures 
from each of the cities (see TELEPHONY, 
June 24, page 28). Commission attor- 
neys contend that the master adopted 
the wrong basis for his conclusions and 
that the Southwestern Bell company’s 
entire system should be considered in 
determining rates for any of its ex- 
changes. 

The commission’s bill of exceptions 
states that the report, “is not a full 
and complete finding of all the facts, 
needed in determining justice of the 
proposed rate increases.” 

It is claimed that the master omitted 
reference to the commission’s order of 
April 4, 1938, revising rates at Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, abolishing hand- 
set charges on a term basis, approving 
statewide report and service connec- 
tion charges and authorizing higher 
toll rates on short distance intrastate 
toll calls. The master’s report failed 
to take these matters and others into 
connection with the 
findings of the commission, it is con- 
tended. 

The exceptions were filed by Mac Q. 
Williamson, attorney general, repre- 
senting the state and by L. V. Reid, 
general attorney and S. J. Gordon, as- 
sistant attorney, for the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. has filed a motion with the federal 
court asking that the report of the 
special master be sustained. The com- 
through its exceptions, asks 
for rejection or revision of the report. 


consideration in 


mission, 
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Missouri Commission Given 
Authority Over REA Lines 

The Missouri legislature, which ad- 
journed sine die June 24, passed House 
bill No. 567. It provides a definite 
and specific law under which rural elec- 
tric cooperative corporations may or- 
ganize and operate. The bill was 
amended in the Senate by the addition 
of a new section and as amended 
passed in both houses. It must be signed 
by the governor and becomes effective 
90 days after the adjournment of the 
legislature. 

The added section of the bill of in- 
terest to telephone companies reads: 

“Every cooperative constructing, 
maintaining and operating its electric 
transmission or distribution lines, along, 
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upon, under or across any public thor- 
oughfare, or upon, under and across 
any publicly-owned lands, shall con- 
struct, maintain and operate such lines 
in conformity with the rules and regu- 
lations relating to the manner and 
methods of construction, maintenance 
and operation and as to safety of the 
public and as to induction or electrical 
interference with the other lines now 
or hereafter from time to time pre- 
scribed by the public service commis- 
sion for the construction, maintenance 
and operation of electrical transmis- 
sion or distribution lines or systems 
along, upon, under or across public 
thoroughfares or upon, under or across 
publicly-owned lands, by public utili- 
ties under the jurisdiction and super- 
vision of the public service commission. 

The jurisdiction, supervision, pow- 
ers and duties of the public service 
commission shall extend to every such 
cooperative so far as concerns the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation 
of the physical equipment of such co- 
operative along, upon, under or across 
the public thoroughfares or upon, un- 
der or across the publicly-owned lands, 
and to the extent of providing for the 
safety of the public and the elimina- 
tion or lessening of induction or elec- 
trical interference, but only to the ex- 
tent provided in this section; and noth- 
ing herein contained shall be construed 
as conferring upon such commission 
jurisdiction over the service, rates, 
financing, accounting or management 
of any such cooperative. 

Applications, notices, hearings, find- 
ings and orders, and all other proceed- 
ings before the commission, in pursu- 
ance of the powers and duties herein 
conferred upon such commission, and 
review thereof, shall be the same as 
now or hereafter provided by law for 
other similar proceedings before the 


commission and review thereof. 
The commission may retain jurisdic- 
tion of any such cause for the purpose 


of making such supplement orders in 
such cause as may be necessary in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this sec- 
tion, or for the purpose of modifying 
or amending the terms of, or revoking 
any permit granted under the provi- 
sions of this section for failure to com- 
ply with such rules, regulations, find- 
ings and orders made by the commis- 
sion under authority of this section.” 
— — 


Michigan Bell to Appeal 
Intrastate Toll Rate Order 
The Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
it was announced June 27, will appeal 
to the state supreme court from the 
decision of Circuit Judge Leland W. 
Carr upholding the order of the Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission re- 
ducing intrastate toll rates to the level 
of interstate rates. 
vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

June 28: Commission set September 
18 for a hearing in Washington in its 
investigation, ordered in July, 1938, of 
the failure of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to file new interstate rates 
when it enlarged its operations in the 
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Kansas City exchange area. At the 
September hearing the action of the 
company will be reviewed. 

June 30: Southwestern Associated 
Telephone Co. granted authority to 
construct new toll facilities between 
Hobbs, N. M., and Allred, Texas. 

June 30: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. granted special permis- 
sion to establish charges and regula- 
tions applicable to ship-telephone serv- 
ice, effective July 10, on not less than 
one day’s notice. Weather reports and 
advisory storm warnings are trans- 
mitted by the telephone company from 
radiotelephone station WAQ at reg- 
ular intervals. No charge is made for 
this service. Upon request of a vessel 
using shiptehesene service, the tele- 
phone company will repeat through 
station WAQ, the weather report, in- 
cluding latest advisory storm warning, 
if any, last sent out from that station; 
in such case a charge of 50 cents is 
made. 

July 24: Hearing on commission’s 
investigation of the radiotelephone 
service between ships on the Great 
Lakes and land radiotelephone stations 
provided by Donnelly Radio Telephone 
Co. and Lorain County Radio Corp. 
The Lorain County Radio Corp., Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lorain Telephone Co., Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
and Wisconsin Telephone Co. are re- 
spondents in this proceeding. 


Alabama Public Service Commission 


June 20: New schedule of local ex- 
change rates of the Springville Tele- 





Export Agents: 








HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration .. . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


International Standard Electric Corp., New York 


phone Co. approved. The new rates, 
effective July 1, are: Business, indi- 
vidual line, $2.50; business, two-party 
line, $2.00; residence, individual-line, 
$2.00; residence, two-party line, $1.50, 
and residence, four-party line, $1.25. 

June 27: Hearing held on applica- 
tion of Southeastern Telephone Co. of 
Georgia for permission to purchase 
properties of Southeastern Telephone 
Co. of America in Geneva county, 
where exchanges are operated at 
Geneva, Hartford, Sampson and Slo- 
comb. 


Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 
June 16: Southwestern States Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to replace mag- 
neto telephones at Des Arc with auto- 
matic equipment. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

June 27: Approval given joint ap- 
plication of Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., purchaser, and the Dela- 
ware Rural Telephone Co., seller, for 
the approval of the transfer of all the 
assets of the Delaware Rural Tele- 
phone Co. 


New York Public Service Commission 

June 26: The New York Telephone 
Co. filed a revision of its tariff sched- 
ule providing for the introduction of 
local service between Hinsdale and 
Olean in Cattaraugus County. This 
change eliminates a 10-cent toll charge 
which has previously applied between 
these two points. The commission 
permitted the change to become effec- 
tive immediately. 
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e combination of the two ex- 
changes into one local service area was 
by the company as the result of 


“¢ tition signed by a majority of the 
Hin-dale subscribers asking that Olean 
be cluded in the Hinsdale local serv- 
ice area. Hinsdale is located about 
se) miles from Olean and it ap- 
pe: d that Hinsdale residents are al- 
most entirely dependent upon Olean 


for trading and that the majority of 
them earn their livelihood through em- 
ployment in Olean. 

The effect of the change will be an 
increase of 25 cents in the monthly 
rates for 35 residence-rural line sub- 
scribers and 18 residence four-party 


Lower Your Cost! 


Markers are 

cheaper to in- 

stall and endure 
as long as life of equip- 
ment. Write for samples. 


DIVISION CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 
3909 Highland Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
ted by Bell System for pulling lead 
thed cable Write for particulars 


Cook's Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 














POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St.. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, Iidaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles 
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line subscribers. Five business sub- 
scribers having individual line service, 
will have their rates increased $2.00 
per month; one having rural line serv- 
ice, will receive an increase of 75 cents 
per month; the remaining business sub- 
scriber has semi-public service and will 
receive an increase of 25 cents per 
month. 

July 5: Hearing in New York City 
on complaint of Utilities Consultants, 
Inc., against New York Telephone Co. 
as to certain of its collection practices. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 7: Hearing on application of 
Strickland Telephone Co. to serve 
Brinkman subscribers out of its Wil- 
low exchange. 

July 12: Hearing on application of 
Shidler Telephone Co. to purchase 
telephone property at Webb City, 
owned by Mrs. George Andrews. 

June 28: Southwestern States Tele- 
phone Co. given authority to change 
from magneto equipment to automatic- 
dial and reclassify service and rates at 
Calvin. 

June 30: Application of Southwest 
Telephone Co. to change from magneto 
to automatic-dial equipment and re- 
classify service and rates in Wayne, 
taken under advisement. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

June 28: Upon a showing being 
made that all subscribers are now 
using the new automatic-dial service, 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. was 
authorized to cancel its schedule for 
magneto service in its New Washing- 
ton, Marblehead and Kilbourne ex- 
changes. 

June 30: Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. authorized to issue at $105, $100,- 
000 of 4% per cent first mortgage 
bonds and continued, pending a fur- 
ther check of expenditures, its applica- 
tion to issue at par $246,600 of 6 per 
cent preferred stock. 

June 30: Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
holder of 6921.2 shares of the High- 
land County Home Telephone Co.’s $15 
common stock, authorized to purchase 
3092.8 of the remaining shares for 
$46,392. 

July 12: Hearine on commission 
engineer’s report on the Swanton Home 
Telephone Co.’s application to increase 
rates. Protest has been filed by the 
village of Swanton. 

Tennessee Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission 

June 30: Hearing on commission’s 
show-cause order to Lavergne Tele- 
phone Co. as to why it should not main- 
tain 24-hour service. 

vv 
Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 

New York, N. Y., July 3: 
steady; electrolytic spot, 10.00; ex- 
port, 10.17@10.20. Tin, barely steady; 
spot and near by, 48.90; forward, 
48.60. Lead, steady; spot, New York, 
4.85@5.90; East St. Louis, 4.70. Zine, 
steady; East St. Louis spot and for- 
ward, 4.50. Pig iron, No. 2 f. o. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, 22.00; Buffalo, 
21.00; Alabama, 17.00. Aluminum, 
virgin 99 per cent, 20.00. Antimony, 
Chinese spot, 14.00. 
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SUDDEN DEPTH 
ROTARY DRILLS 





These carboloy tipped Rotary Drills will 
actually cut clean, round, unchipped 
holes in the hardest materials—in tile, 
slate, stone, brick, mosaic, marble, etc. 


Drilling hundreds of holes in green 
brick without regrinding, they are eco- 
nomical to use. Moreover they are 
silent and can be used in any hand or 
electrical drill or press. 


Write TODAY for complete informa- 
tion and prices on these fine tools. 


Also Anchors, Toggle Bolts, Electrical 
and Building Specialties. 


THE PAINE CO. 729,52" 2% 
Eastern Warehouse & Sales: 48 Warren St., 
New York 
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ADVERTISING 


Write on lele phon: for prop sition 


LM. BERRY A CO. 


Call L.D.16 ~Tele phone Bldg. Dayton.O 











J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 


Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit for 
operator's sets at a new 
low price—$!4.85. No 
batteries needed. 


Sent on Trial 


. fab (( 
Schauer Machine Co. 
2060-2068 Reading Road I 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical communication as re- 
lated to the usages of modern communication systems. This book presents 
not only theory but a discussion of the entire industry. Although not highly 
mathematical, the treatment is exact, up-to-date, and in accord with the 
highest engineering standards. The communication engineer will find this 
book a valuable addition to his working reference library. 


448 Pages $5.00 6 by 9 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


TELEPHONE WABASH 8604 608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 








O~ QUALITY WIRE And CORD 


Since 1900 
WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Reconditioned 


TELEPHONE GENERATORS 


NORTH ELECTRIC CO. DEAN 

HOLTZER CABOT CO. CENTURY 
MONARCH SWEDISH AMERICAN 
CHICAGO AMERICAN ELEC. CO. 


Supplied in 3, 4 or 5 bar type 





Write for prices. 
ee @ 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











New Style Stewart Test Sets 
Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 
tance to trouble. 


STEWART ttkKt~ 
Ottawa. !'! 

















HELP WANTED 


WANTED Experienced telephor ‘ 
switchboard — installet foreman exper! 
ence. Traveling expenses paid; give full 
details of experience \ddress 8817, care 
of TELEPHONY 





@ will give you service 
| which will be pleasing 


x ee 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


AN EXPERIENCED telephone man- 
ager wishes position as superintendent of 
small group of exchanges or manager of 
single exchange. Experience covers man- 
agement, construction and maintenance of 
lines, central office equipment. Thor- 
oughly reliable, competent, and can give 
best of references. Familiar with F.C.C. 
accounting Am in position to locate 
where opening is available. Address 8806 
care of TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED: Twenty years’ 
experience Plant and Central Office main- 
tenance, manual and automatic. Willing 
to start at reasonable salary in any lo- 
cality. Address 8791, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: Manager of 
telephone company, by one who can guar- 
antee results Address 8783, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: Manager « 
maintenance man on Magneto or Commot 
Battery. 8 years’ experience as manager 
for group exchanges, total 15 years’ ex 
perience in telephone work as manage! 
construction and _ trattic Address 8753 
care of TELEPHONY 


SITUATION WANTED: Position a 
switchboard operator. Capable of taking 
full charge of small exchange. Ten years’ 
experience Will consider any locatior 
Can furnish good references. Address 
8816, care of TELEPHONY 


TELEPHONY 








